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New Taxes: No 
New Taxes: Yes 


President Roosevelt, in his last State of the 
Union address: “No new taxes, over and above 
the present taxes, are advisable or necessary.” 

President Roosevelt, asked last week if there 
will be a new tax bill at this session of Con- 
gress: Oh, yes 

Reason for the about-face: Enactment of the 
2-billion-dollar bonus measure and invalidation 
of the processing taxes. 

At this point enter the protagonists of infla- 
tion, who appeal against an increase of the tax 
load. They propose, instead, an issue of green- 
backs, retireable gradually, which would thus 
amount to raising money by a loan without in- 
terest. 

Calling a council of war, Congressional mem- 
bers favoring this plan prepare to bring the 
battle to a head when the new tax bill is 
brought up for action. 


A+‘ricultural Control, 


Alias Soil Conservation 


From a turmoil of debate over the legality of 
controlling farm production by Congressional 
enactment, a new program emerges. Senate 
committee reports favorably a Soil Conserva- 
tion Bill by a vote of 15 to 2. 

The program is sharply divided Into two parts. 

The first part applies to the years 1936 and 
1937. Under this portion, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to pay farmers in ac- 
cordance with, but not as a condition of, their 
compliance with Government objectives in regu- 
lating production. Nitrogen bearing crops will 
be favored as alternatives to large acreages in 
grain crops. 

The second part applies to 1938 and later. 
Under it, payments will be made to States adopt- 
ing crop control programs in conformity with 
Federal policies. 

From one agricultural group sharp protest 
is voiced. This is the dairy products group, 
which sees in an increase in grass crops the 
making of a milk surplus. 


The Gigantic Task 
Of Distributing the “Bonus” 


Working in three shifts the Bureau}of Print- 
ing and Engraving bends all its enefgies into 
preparing more than two billion dollars’ worth 








—Underwood & Underwood, 
DESIGN FOR A “BABY BOND” 
Officials of the United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, (left to right) J. C. Benzing, super- 
intendent of engraving, and Alvin W. Hall, Di- 
rector of the Bureau, discuss the printing of bonds 
for payment of the bonus. 











of bonds for distribution to the veterans—their 
“bonus.” 

Beginning immediately after the Senate over- 
rode, 76 to 19, the President’s veto of the Bonus 
Bill, the Bureau expects to begin distribution 
by July 1. At this time the Treasury plans to 
have deposited with post offices sufficient cash 
for redemption of all those bonds which veterans 
wish to turn into money. 

Total cost of the operation is estimated at 
$12,178,375. 

Meanwhile the President asks Congress to ap- 
propriate for the veterans the sum of $2,249,- 
178,375. 


Some Anti-war Devices: 


Neutrality Bill Advances 


The Administration’s best guess, slightly modi- 
fied by amendments, on how to keep America out 
of war takes form in the Neutrality Bill favor- 
ably reported by House committee. 

It contains two chief departures from the Act 
which expires on February 29. 

One permits the President to declare, at his 
discretion, embargoes against belligerents on po- 
tential war materials (except food and clothing) 
over and above normal shipments to them. With 
approval of Congress, the embargo may be modi- 
fied in favor of one side if such modification 
operates for American security. Conflicting 
trade treaties would need first to be terminated 
in due course before application of embargoes. 

The other forbids granting of credit to bel- 
ligerents. 

Retained are provisions for embargoing war 
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\ — 
implements, registering American arms manu- 
faeturers and traders, withdrawing protection 
from citizens traveling in belligerent ships. 

Two reservations In the new bill: Terms will 
not apply to a Latin American belligerent war- 
ring with a non-American power; American 
rights under international law are not waived. 





Labor at the Cross-roads: 


Miners Authorize Secession 


Will organized labor, in adapting itself to mass 
production industries, split into two parts? 

That question acquires a keen edge from a 
resolution of the United Mine Workers, largest 
union in the American Federation of Labor, au- 
thorizing their officers to withdraw, if the 
Federation persists in “shackling” industrial 
unionism. 

The Mine Workers, one of eight large groups 
sponsoring enrollment of all workers in each 
industry into one union, thus answers the A. F. 
of L.’s demand that these eight groups disband 
as a “Committee for Industrial Organization.” 

Craft unions, supported officially by the A. F. 
of L., claim skilled workers, even in the mass 
production industries, in accordance with their 
charter grants. : 

Industrial unions, appealing to the future, 
hope to add company unions to their numbers 
as these establish their independence from com- 
pany management, thereby building up rapidly a 
mass membership and a growing political in- 
fluence. 

Mine workers vote funds for the re-elec- 
tion of President Roosevelt—first entry of labor 
into the political arena. 





New Terrors of Warfare: 
An Air-Going Tank 


A sidelight on the terrors of modern warfare: 

J. Walter Christie, tank inventor, asks the 
War Department for $450,000 allegedly due him 
for his fastest model, said to be able to travel 
109 miles an hour on wheels and 65 miles an 
hour on its treads yet so light that it can be 
transported by bomber planes. 

Lacking satisfaction, he proposed to sell it 
Germany or accept a contract with Russia for 
superintending the construction of a fleet of the 
death-dealing racers. ~ 





A 200-million Dollar Battle: 
Who Gets Processing Taxes? 


On goes the battle for 200 million dollars of 
processing taxes. 

First stage was procurement of injunctions 
against the collection of the tax, the courts or- 
dering the money to be paid into their custody 
until the Supreme Court should speak. 

Second stage came when the Court did speak, 
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+ cent of the 1923-1925 normal as compared with 


—Wide World. 
LONG MAY IT WA-A-AVE 
Vice President John N. Garner admires the flag 
presented to him by Secretary of the Navy Claude 
Swanson for use on ships upon which the Vice 
President travels. 





declaring the processing taxes to be no taxes, 
but unconstitutional attempts to regulate that 
which Congress may not regulate—farm pro- 
duction. Taxes were ordered returned to pro- 
cessors, though Congress had provided that only 
that part might, in the circumstances, be re- 
turned which had not been passed on to others. 

Present move is a planned request by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to Congress that it re- 
impose the tax so as to win back the money to 
the Government. 





Regarding the Court’s order returning the 
taxes, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace asserts: 
“It was perhaps the greatest legalized steal in 
American history, assigning as it did to’ the 
processors alone money which had been col- 


lected from the whole Ryilpn.” y 
’ Jf 





Man and His~ Machines: 
Today’s Central Problem 


Under the spotlight goes the central problem 
of modern industrial society. 

It is the question of labpr displacement by ma- 
chinery and what happens to workmen so dis- 
placed. Hearings begin on a resolution to have 
the Labor Department report on the increase in 
labor-saving machinery since 1912 and on the 
number of workers displaced thereby. 

Current exhibit on the impact of this prob- 
lem on American life: 

As reported by the Federal Reserve Board, in- 
dustrial production is within 13 per cent of the 
1929 level. The index for December is at 103 per 


118 in 1929. 

At the same time, unemployment is three to 
four times as high as in 1929, as estimated by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. It 
is placed at 8,979,000, without counting those 
employed on work relief projects. 

Meanwhile Relief Administrator Hopkins re- 
ports nearly 20 million persons still looking to 
the Government for relief from destitution. 





Hats In the Ring 


For Presidential Nomination 


Wooing of the nation’s voters begins in earnest 
as three would-be Presidential candidates state 
their cases before the country. 

Seeking choice by the Republican party, Sena- 
tor William E. Borah, of Idaho, and Governor 
Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, attack the Admin- 
istration for its excessive spending and its sup- 
port of laws later ruled unconstitutional. 

Senator Borah declares his party must recog- 
nize and meet the grave problems facing the na- 
tion. He opposes Government regimentation 
and monopoly control of prices. 

Governor Landon puts recovery ahead of re- 
form and demands a farm policy based on soil 
conservation which will give farmers an advan- 
tage equal to that enjoyed by industry from the 
tariff. 

Asking to be chosen by the Democratic party, 
Governor Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia, releases 
the most savage attack on the Administration, 
appealing to the party to save the nation from 
dictatorship, bureaucracy and bankruptcy. Most 
striking recommendation: To cut off seven- 
eighths of all Federal activity. 





New Houses or Used Houses 


For Low-income Families? 


Should low-income families have an oppor- 
tunity to live in low-cost new houses, just as 
many of them drive low-cost new cars, or 
should they continue to move into used houses 
that were once high-priced? - 

That is the concrete meaning of controversy 
about housing. 

The Federal subsidy for housing, sponsored 
by Senator Robert F. Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, means an opportunity for those earning 
less than $3,000 a year to live in new houses. 
He proposes use of one billion dollars a year,for 
the next ten years, this sum to be matched 
three times over by private or local interests. 

But Administration forces are planning a lib- 
eralization of the Federal Housing Act, permit- 
ting Government insurance of mortgages for the 
benefit of the small builder or owner-builder, and 
establishment of corporations to provide a mar- 
ket for insured mortgages. This envisages a 
hope, but scarcely a promise, for genuinely low- 
cost new homes. 


+ 





Requesting a Code 
For the Textile Industry 


With the Guffey Act still awaiting a Supreme 
Court verdict to clear up the validity of a 
code for the coal industry, plans for a similar 
code applying to the textile industry take shape 
in House Committee hearings. 

They concern the Ellenbogen Textile Bill, 
which would regulate labor and price relations 
in that industry. 

The committee hears: 

New England governors and textile operators 
urge the unfairness of Southern competition 
based on low-paid labor. 

Katherine Lenroot, director of the Children’s 
Bureau, say that passing of the NRA textile 
code brought a revival of child labor. 

The New Bedford Textile Council assert that 
State regulation of the industry is ineffective and 
that, if regulated at all, it must be by the Federal 
Government. 

Division of the industry not favorably disposed: 
That located in the South. 

The bill is without benefit of Administration 
support. 





America’s First Free Port: 
Its Purpose and Value 


First American free trade zone is scheduled 
for establishment on Staten Island, to be admin- 
istered by a corporation formed by the City of 
New York. 

Its purpose is to provide a place where incom- 
ing goods intended for reexport may be received, 
repackaged or combined with domestic mer- 
chandise if desired, and sent abroad without the 
formality of passing through the customs. 

Groups expected to profit from such zones, 
which are established under a law passed in 
1934: Importers, exporters and, most import- 
antly, shippers. 

The zone, covering 18 acres of land and 60 


—Wide World. 
AGRICULTURAL HUDDLE 
Ways and means to devise a farm program to sup- 
plant the defunct AAA brings furrowed brows to 
(left to right) Administrator Davis, Secretary 
Wallace and Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith. 
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on the ground that a Supreme 


sidns in the last two years, now is 


That— 


It is not generally known the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board privately is 
committed to a policy that will 
keep excess bank reserves (surplus 
bank funds which might be the 
basis for credit inflation) from go- 
ing above $3,000,000,000. Insiders 
predict that if bonus and other 
spending leads to pressure for rapid 
increase in excess reserves—the 
Reserve Board will act. 


* + 


That— 

Maneuvering is under way to check 
the move in Congress for an in- 
vestigation of relief spending. 
WPA Administrator Hopkins, ac- 
cording to those in the know, is 
confident that any such inquiry 
either will be avoided or smoth- 
ered at this session of Congress. 


* + 


That— 

Although New Deal experts pri- 
vately say they are uncertain of 
the legality of their new farm plan 
pending its approval by State leg- 
islatures, they propose going ahead 


Court test can be avoided until 
after State approval has been 
given. 


That— 

Word has been passed that more 
indictments may follow those of 
the fliers accused of bootlegging 
machine guns into Bolivia over 
embargo restrictions, and not all 
of the principals will be American 
citizens. 


That— 

Sources close to the White House 
say Henry Wallace. urging a gen- 
eral assault on the Supreme Court 
because of the order to return im- 
pounded processing taxes to pro- 
cessors, has had little Presidential 
encouragement. 


*% & & 


That— 

It is just beginning to be known 
that Jacob Viner, expert on Gov- 
ernment finances, from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Treasury 
representative on important mis- 


back again to give advice on taxes. 


* + 


That— 

Insiders privately predict the Cope- 
land bill to tighten Federal regu- 
lation of foods, drugs and cos- 
metics, is not going to be rushed 
by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce but 
in revised form will be reported to 
the House about five or six weeks 
hence. Committee members recall 
the rocky road the bill had in the 
Senate at the last session before 
it was passed. 


* + 


Vvhat— 

The undisclosed reason for the 
Treasury Department and _ the 
Federal Reserve Board not seeing 
eye toeyeon money policies of the 
Government is this: The Treas- 
ury has a two billion dolla: stabil- 
ization fund and huge cash bal- 
anees to use in furthering its poli- 
cies while the Reserve Board has 
power over bank reserves and over 
open market operations. 


A secret plan is on foot to use the 


latest figures showing a growing 
unfavorable balance of trade, in a 


fight to terminate the Trade 
Agreements Act. 

* * 
That— 
The real reason WPA officials 
cracked down on the first issue of 
the “Living Newspaper” (Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict) was not fear of 
offending diplomatic row but an 
implied warning to heads of the 
relief project to soft-pedal their 
next issue, which will deal with 
the plight of the tenant farmers 
and share-croppers. 

* * * 
That— 
Certain legal aides of the PWA are 
privately giving odds that the so- 
called Louisville Housing Project 
case, which involves the power of 
the Federal Government to con- 
demn private property for slum 
clearance and low cost housing, 
will be decided in favor of the Ad- 
ministration. The case is slated 
for a Supreme Court hearing 
March 2. 














acres of water, includes wharves and warehouses, 
the latter to be constructed within nine months 
at a cost of $3,500.000. 





More Light On ‘Lobbies’: 


Two Questionnaires Go Out 


Two searchlights of publicity are turned on 
certain “lobbies.” 

First is a questionnaire sent to 5,000 leading 
business men asking information under oath on 
their contributions toward various organizations 
seeking to influence legislation. Among the or- 
ganizations are the American Liberty League 
and the American Federation of Investors, ac- 
tive in the opposition to the Utility Holding 
Company Act before it became law. 

The second is a call from the Security and 
Exchange Commission for facts on payments to 
utility company representatives for their ser- 
vices in seeking to influence legislation or ac- 
tion by other Government bodies. This is not a 
prohibition against such services, the Commis- 
sion explains, but is merely a call for the facts 
on money spent for the services. The Utility 
Act requires the Commission to collect the facts. 





The Third Woman Senator: 
Mrs. Huey P. Long 


Appointed to the United States Senate—Mrs. 
Huey P. Long, the third woman to sit in that 
body. 

The first was Rebecca L. Felton (Dem.), of 
Georgia, an honorary appointee, who held office 
for two days in 1922. She was the widow of 
William H. Felton, Congressman in 1875-1881. 

The second was Hattie M. Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, appointed in 1931 and elected and re- 
elected in 1932. She is the widow of Senator 
Thaddeus H. Caraway, who served from 1921 
until his death in 1931. 

Mrs. Long is the widow of Louisiana’s as- 
sassinated “dictator” and Senator. She receives 
appointment after the death of Governor Oscar 
K. Allen, who had triumphed in State Democratic 
primaries for choosing a successor to Senator 
Huey P. Long. 
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yet in crisis period, though Ad- 
ministration is worried. 


Greenback advocates prepar- 

ing to “gang-up” on future 
tax recommendations, urging use 
of printing presses instead. 
¢ Politics to Fore: Politics will 

dominate Washington scene 
from now until November. Clash 
over new farm plan is part of 
angling for votes. Split is devel- 
oping in Democratic ranks in 
Congress as well as out in States. 
This break is similar to Republi- 
can cleavage of long standing 
and is beginning of reshuffle ex- 
pected within next few years to 
bring party realignment on 
sharper division between States 
rights advocates and those favor- 
ing stronger Federal power. 


¢ Things to keep in mind: 
‘ “White House no longer domi- 
nates Washington picture as 
it did for two and half years. It 
is difficult to reappraise capital 
affairs in light of that fact. Presi- 
dent’s personal grip on situation 
is less firm. Supreme Court must 
be considered more hereafter in 
any appraisal. 


Labor Storm Clouds: Period 

of bitter industrial strife is in 
making. The probable split in 
American Federation will release 
all the more energy for aggres- 
sive organization of workers in 
mass production industries. 
Drive will be made to enlist com- 
pany unions into independent in- 
dustrial unions. 


Maritime strike on the West 
‘~ Coast probably is the forerun- 
ner of many other strikes in the 
Spring. Labor situation will be 
one of the Government's biggest 
worries in the months just ahead. 


Old Age Pensions: Town- 
*~ send plan will command Jess 
support than was expected at be- 
ginning of session. Members, 
after swapping notes, are less 
concerned over threats of re- 
prisals, No chance of vote at this 
session‘and probably none at next 
session. 


Housing: Idea of vast gov- 
‘“ ernment subsidized low cost 
housing program is out. In its 
place President to recommend 
federal aid for local housing pro- 
grams. National government as 
landlord dealing with citizen ten- 
ants proving troublesome. Presi- 
dent taking advice of group that 
urges stress on broader federal 
guarantee of small-home mort- 
gages. Means stimulation of pri- 
vate investment in housing. 


Relief Payments and Bonus: 
*~ Hopkins will use “rule of rea- 
son” toward veterans receiving 
bonus. Veterans who cash bonds 
and use them to pay debts wil] 
not be cut off relief jobs. Bonus 
payments will have most pro- 
nounced effect on relief in latter 
part of year when employment 
conditions are normally most 
favorable. 


Neutrality: Indications grow- 
ing that there will be no new 
neutrality legislation at this ses- 
sion. Present law likely to be ex- 
tended another year. Possi- 
bility it will be amended to in- 
clude ban on loans and credits. 
Increasing backfire from  eco- 
nomic interests who fear stronger 
law would shut off trade with 
belligerents altogether. 


. 


TTHE job of finding a way to pay 
farmers $500,000,000 a year for 
improving their land turns out to be 
complicated. 
Searchers for a farm program to 


replace AAA are bumping their 
heads repeatedly against the Su- 
preme Court decision that destroyed 
that first plan. Comments reveal 


that this experience is not adding to 
official good nature. 

Neither, developments of the past 
week disclose, is it adding to the 
simplicity of the problem of induc- 
ing Congress to agree with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Presi- 
dent on what is needed to replace 
the old crop control system. 

Some important members of Con- 
gress continue to contend that the 
idea of paying farmers to conserve 
their the basis of the New 
Deal’s latest farm plan—fails to 
meet Supreme Court objections to 
the first 

Others representing dairy and cat- 
tle States are getting ready to fight 
the plan on the ground that it would 
only lead to competition for their 
farmers since grown on con- 
served land need to be fed 
to something. 

Another group, representing the 
Republican party, showing in- 
terest in a plan to pay straight sub- 
sidies to farmers without any pro- 
duction control attachment. 

Still more Senators and Repre- 
sentatives look at the new scheme 
as an opportunity to try currency 
inflation. 


soil 


grass 


would 
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SEARCH FOR NEW TAXES 


‘When 


Loan Value Remains But Farmer Now Has to Add 


Mr. Roosevelt is looking for $500,- 
000,000 in new taxes to replace the 
now defunct processing taxes. But 
some influential members of Con- 
gress think that money could be 
found by printing currency against 
the $10,000,000,000 in gold and the 
1,300,000,000 ounces of silver in the 
Treasury. 

When attention also is given to 
advocates of export subsidies of 
various kinds and to members of 
Congress who want to embargo im- 
ports of all farm products and to 
subsidize production of farm com- 
modities not now grown in this 
country, the degree of confusion be- 
comes evident. 

Even so the President is confident 
of approval for the idea of a new 
plan to control farm production by 
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Searchers For New Crop Controls Find 


Problem Beset With Variety of 


Complicating Factors 





paying farmers to put part of their | 


land into ggass. 


| Loss of the AAA with its estab- 
| lished system of financing through 
| processing taxes continues to rankle 


among high officials. 


failed thus far 
House support. 


But Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is striving to emphasize 


the issue through comments. 
On January 21 in a speech over 
a national radio chain, Mr. Wallace 


returning $200,000,000 in processing 
taxes to processors amounted to ex- 
propriation of money from one 
group for the benefit of another. 


“A LEGALIZED STEAL” 

Then on January 28 over the same 
radio chain he described this action 
of the Court as “probably the great- 
est legalized steal in American his- 
tory.” 

Just prior to that statement, the 
Secretary told newspaper men that 
the new plan of farm relief, so far 
as he or the legal experts of the 
Government could determine, was 
constitutional “but whether it can 
pass the Supreme Court is some- 
thing else again.” 

Previously, Mr. Wallace had said 
that farmers needed six years to 
convince Congress that they needed 
machinery to provide them with the 
equivalent of the corporate form of 
organization and the tariff given in- 
dustry. Another five years, he said, 
was needed to get a President who 
would approve a farm plan. How 
long would be needed to gain ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court he 
could not say. His expressed view 
was that not the Constitution, but 
the Supreme Court, stood in the way 
of a farm program. 

On January 29 Mr. Wallace told 
newspaper men that he now 
thought that in about two years the 


The wave of suggestions in Con- 
gress for amendments to the Con- 
stitution and for attempts to check 
the power of the Supreme Court has 
to enlist White 


said that the Supreme Court order 








la Bushel of Corn 


Not a Bushel of Corn? 





More to His Measure to Allow for Shinkage, 
Moisture and Official ‘‘Doubts”’ 





JHEN is a bushel of corn not a 

bushel? 

An answer to that question has 
officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation guessing as a result of 
their recent dictum changing the 
size of a bushel. 

Their 

A bushel of corn is not an exact 
bushel when still on the cob. 


answer is inclined to be: 


The corporation set out last No- 
vember to loan money on corn at 
45 cents a bushel. The year before 
loans had been made at 55 cents a 
bushel. 

But corn on which the loans were 
to be made was in the crib and un- 
shelled. In other words it was corn 
on the cob. 

What is a bushel of corn on the 
cob? 

The Bureau of Standards advises 
that most States rule that 70 pounds 
of corn on the cob equals a bushel 
and 56 pounds of corn off the cob— 
shelled corn—makes a bushel. 

However, in loaning to farmers the 
Government agents would have a 
hard time taking thousands of bush- 
els of corn on the cob out of cribs 
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and weighing them. So they use a 
cubic foot rule instead of a weight 
rule. 

About 114 cubic feet of shelled 
corn makes a bushel. Last year 
and the year before the Government 
figured that 2% cubic feet of corn 
on the cob made a bushel. The same 
measure was applied when new 
corn loans were announced last No- 
vember. 

PROVISION FOR SHRINKAGE 

Then, on Jan. 23, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation announced that 
from then on three cubic feet of corn 
on the cob, instead of 212 feet, would 
make a bushel and that in addition 
there would be provision for shrink- 
age of 5 per cent. 

What had on Jan. 22 been a 2% 
cubic foot bushcl of corn on the cob 
became on Jan. 23 a three cubic foot 
bushel. 

There was no change in the loan 
value of 45 cents a bushel, but only 
a change in the size of the bushel. 
This change is estimated to have 
cut about five cents from the loan 
value of corn on the cob figured on 
a quantity basis. 

Why the changed bushel? 

Officials who ordered it say that 
this past year’s corn crop contained 
an unusual amount of moisture and 
that actual measurements showed 
that to get a 56 pound bushel of 

shelled corn the assessing agents 
had to shell from 2% to 4 cubic 
feet of corn on the cob. 


NO CHANCES TAKEN 

Because of that wide variation 
they stepped up the measurement of 
a bushel. 

Other officials point out, too, with 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, among this group, that 
since the Government now is doubt- 
ful about its power to control corn 
production it cannot take a chance 
on continued loans at the full 45 
cents. Instead of loppir.g some pen- 
nies from the loan, the size of the 
measure was upped. 

The corporation has loans out on 
about 23,000,000 bushels of corn. 
Loans enable a fariner to obtain 
cash while storing his crop either 
to assure adequate feed later in the 
year or to wait for better prices. 

Actual market prices of late have 
been about 10 cents a hushel above 
the loaa price. The Government in 
past has made money on its 
corn loans. 


the 


Government might have a plan suf- 
ficiently surrounded by red tape to 
prove acceptable to the court. 

Just what is the plan that Mr. 
Wallace and Mr. Roosevelt hope to 
be able to offer to 6,000,000 farmers 
within the next month or two? 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT BOUNTIES 
Essentially the idea is, as ex- 


plained by Chester Davis, adminis- 
trator of the AAA, to devise ma- 


| chinery and provide funds for coop- 


eration with farmers in improving 
the use of their soil. 

The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that 50,000,000 acres of 
farm land in this country already 
have been destroyed because soil 
has washed away and another 50,- 
000,000 acres are in almost equally 
bad condition. Besides that 200,- 
000,000 more acres are threatened 
with loss of fertility within a rela- 
tively few years. The annual loss of 
soil fertility was estimated some 
years ago at about half a billion a 
year. 

Now the Government proposes to 
kill two birds with one stone. 

It would provide a way for farm- 
ers to check the loss of soil fertility 
by cooperating in a scheme for crop 
rotation and increased use of soil 
building crops such as grass. Also, 
it would in this manner take land 
out of intensive cultivation and in 
that way cut down surpluses. 

Plans now drafted provide for pay- 
ments to farmers of about $440,- 
000,000 a year on condition that they 
take approximately 30,000,000 acres 
out of the production of corn and 
wheat and cotton and turn those 
acres into grass or legumes or trees. 


SHADOW OF SUPREME COURT 

What machinery would be used 
for that job? 

At that point the Supreme Court 
problems enters. 

New Deal officials think that the 
Federal Government is best pre- 
pared to handle the task. But con- 
stitutional lawyers doubt whether 
the Courts would stand for that in 
view of their attitude in destroying 
the original AAA program. 

So a dual plan is offered to Con- 
gress. 

Under this flan the Federal Gov- 
ernment would finance and carry 
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out a national program of soil con- 
servation between now and Janu- 
ary 1, 1938. After that continuance 
of the plan would depend on State 
cooperation and legislative approval. 
The objective would be to meet any 
criticism that the Government was 
interfering with State rights. 
How would the plan be worked? 
Mr. Davis offered newspaper men 
an explanation. He said that the 
first problem would be to determine 
the conditions to be complied with 
by individual farmers if they were 
to be entit‘ed to Federal checks. 
These conditions would be decided 
on in cooperation with land grant 
colleges in the States. They would 
stipulate that farmers, to qualify, 
would need to follow a plan of farm 
land management calculated to 
build up their soil. 


MONEY FOR COMPLIANCE 

Farmers would be acquainted with 
the conditions set forth by the Gov- 
ernment. They then could seek to 
comply with those conditions or not 
comply as they wished. But if 
complying then they would need to 
make application to the Govern- 
ment for financial assistance to 
carry out the soil building program. 

The plan calls for establishment 
of “soil conservation committees” 
in each county of the country, 
elected by farmers themselves. These 
committees then are to determine 
whether the farmer applying for 
Federal help is entitled to it on the 
basis of performance. Their ap- 
proval, checked by the Government, 
would be followed by a check to the 
farmer concerned. 

Up until January 1, 1937, State 
approval is not to be required. But 
after that the Federal Government 
would turn actual administration 
over to the individual States that 
had enacted legislation meeting the 
Federal conditions. 

Will the States join in a control 
program of this kind? 

Both Mr. Wallace and Mr. Davis 
say that they are convinced that 
State cooperation can be counted on. 

But many Senators doubt that 
States will join up as expected. They 
assert that Texas and Oklahoma in 
the cotton country, Illinois and In- 
diana in the corn belt and Wiscon- 
sin and New York among the dairy 
States look like probable hold-outs. 

Backstage there is heard among 
prominent officials an increasing 
expression of doubt over the chance 
of building any effective farm con- 
trol program while present interpre- 
tations of the Federal constitution 
stand. 


‘FARM: COURT SHADOWS OVER NEW PLANS. 














It has increased our business capacity 32°/ 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
This 32% increase in business capac- 
ity is attested to, and explained, by 
an officer of one of America’s best 
known Life Insurance companies! 

Pro-technic Ediphones provide each 
of this company’s dictators with a 
means of dictating at any time. When- 
ever letters have to be answered ... 
whenever memoranda or information 
resulting from conferences, interviews, 
or telephone calls have to be recorded 
. . . each man simply turns to his 
“electrical 24-hour 
secretary” ... and 
voice-writes. He 
thinks once, writes 
once, at once—and 
then knows that it’s 
done. All work 
moves! 





Investigation proved that men dic« 
tate 2!/; times as fast to the Ediphone 
as under the old method—with less 
effort! And, secretaries gain a com- 
mensurate speed in transcribing — 
with less effort! Speed, Action and 
Time Selection account for the 32% 
increase in this organization's busi- 
ness capacity. 

Your firm’s business capacity can be 
increased too—from 20% to 50%. Get 
the proof! See the new Pro-technic 
Ediphone. It’s entirely different . . 
completely modern. 
Telephone The 
Ediphone, Your 
City, or write to— 


ORANGE, NJ, U.S.A 


Increase your profits with the New Ediphons. 
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- ‘MAKE PARTY PLEDGES GOOD’'—ALFRED E. SMITH + 


Calls For Democratic Party’s Return to 1932 Platform—Cites Review of Administration’s Record 
As Proof That Efforts at Recovery Have Failed 


Full text of address delivered  be- 
fore the American Liberty League in 
Washington Jan. 25 and broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System by 
Alfred E. Smith, the former Governor of 
New York and the Democratic candidate 
for President in 1928. 


T THE outset of my remarks let me make 
A one thing perfectly clear. I am not a 

candidate for any nomination by any 
party at any time, and what is more I do not 
intend to even lift my right hand to secure any 
nomination from any party at any time. 

Further than that I have no axe to grind. 
There is nothing personal in this whole perform- 
ance so far as Iam concerned. I have no feeling 
against any man, woman or child in the United 
States. 

I am in possession of supreme happiness and 
comfort. I represent no group, no man, and I 
speak for no man or no group, but I do speak 
for what I believe to be the best interests of the 
great rank and file of the American people in 
which class I belong. 

I am here tonight, also, because I have a great 
love for the United States of America. I love it 
for what I know it has meant to mankind since 
the day of its institution. 


His American Creed 


I love it because I feel it has grown to be the 
great stabilizing force in world civilization. I 
love it above everything else for the opportunity 
that it offers to every man and every woman that 
desires to take advantage of it. No man that I 
know of or that I have probably ever read of has 
any more reason to love it than I have. It kept 
the gateway open for me; it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge throughout the country, and I do 
nat state it boastfully, because it is well known, 
that, deprived by poverty in my early years of an 
education, that gateway showed me how it was 
possible to go from a newsboy on the sidewalks of 
New York to the governorship of the greatest 
State in the Union. 

Now listen: I have five children and { have ten 
grandchildren and you take it from me, I wan: 
that gate left open not alone for mine, I am not 
selfish about it, not for the minute, but for every 
boy and girl in the country and in that respect J 
am not different from every father and mother 
in the United States. 

Think it over for a minute. Figure it out for 
yourself. It is possible for your children’s suc- 
cesses to be your successes. I remember dis- 
tinctly my first inauguration as Governor of New 
York. Iam not sure that the young folks under- 
stood it thoroughly, but there were three people 
at that inauguration that did understand it, and 
one was my mother, the other was my sister, and 
the third was my wife. They understood. They 
were with me in all of the early struggles. 

Now, I am here for another reason. I am here 
because I am a Democrat. 

I was born in the Democratic party and I ex- 
pect to die in it. And I was attracted to it in my 
youth because I was led to believe that no man 
owned it. Further than that, that no group of 
men owned it, but on the other hand, that it be- 
longed to all the plain people in the United 
States. 


Dangers to the Republic 


It is not easy for me to stand up here tonight 
and talk to the American people against the 
Democratic Administration. This is not easy. It 
hurts me. But I can call upon innumerable wit- 
nesses to testify to the fact that during my whole 
public life I put patriotism above partisanship. 
And when I see danger, I say danger that is the 
“Stop, look and listen” to the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which this Government of ours was 
organized, it is difficult for me to refrain from 
speaking up. 

What are these dangers that I see? The first 
is the arraignment of class against class. It has 
been freely predicted that if we were ever to have 
civil strife again in this country, it would come 
from the appeal to’ passion and prejudices that 
comes from the demagogues that would incite 
one class of our people against the other. 

In my time I have met some good and bad 
industralists; I have met some good and bad 
financiers, but I have also met some good and 
bad laborers, and this I know, that permanent 
prosperity is dependent upon both capital and 
labor alike. 

And I also know that theré can be no perma- 
nent prosperity in this country until industry 
is able to employ labor, and there certainly can 
be no permanent recovery upon any governmen- 
tal theory of “soak the rich” or “soak the poor.” 

Even the children in our high schools—and 
let it be said to the glory of our educational in- 
Stitutions—that even the children in our high 
schools know that you can’t soak capital without 
soaking labor at the same time. 


Brooks no Autocrat 


The next thing that I view as being dangerous 
to our national well-being is government by bu- 
reaucracy instead of wnat we have been taught 
to look for, government by law. 

Just let me quote something from the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress: 

“In 34 months we have built up new instru- 
ments of public power in the hands of the peo- 
ple’s government. This power is wholesome and 
proper, but in the hands of political puppets of 
an economic autocracy, such power would pro- 
vide shackles for the liberties of our people.” 

Now I interpret that to mean, if you are going 
to have an autocrat, take me; but be very care- 
ful about the other fellow. 

There is a complete answer to that, and it 
rises in the minds of the great rank and file, 
and that answer is just this: We will never in 
this country tolerate any laws that provoke 
shackles for our people. 

We don’t want any autocrats, either in or out 
of office. We wouldn’t even iake a good one. 
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‘fighting words. 


The next danger that is apparent to me is the 
vast building up of new bureaus of government, 
draining resources of our people in a common 


pool of redistributing them, not by any process 
of law, but by the whim of a bureaucratic auto- 


cracy. 


The Platform of 1932 


Well now, what am I here for? I am here not 
to find fault. Anybody can do that. I am here 
to make suggestions. What would I have my 
party do? I would have them reestablish and re- 
declare the principles that they put forth in 
that 1932 platform. 

Even our Republican friends, and I know many 
of them—they talk to me freely, we have our 
little confidences among ourselves—they have all 
agreed that it is the most compact, the most di- 
rect, and the most intelligent political platform 
that was ever put forth by any political party 
in this country. 

The Republican platform was ten times as 
long. It was stuffy, it was unreadable, and in 
many points, not understandable. No Adminis- 
tion in the history of the country came into 
power with amore simple, a more clear, or a more 
inescapable mandate than did the party that 
was inaugurated on the Fourth of March in 1933. 

And listen, no candidate in the history of the 
country ever pledged himself more unequivocally 
to his party platform than did the 
President who was inaugurated on that 
day. 

Well, here we are! 

Millions and millions of Democrats 
just like myself, all over the country, 
still believe in that platform. And what 
we want to Know is why it wasn’t car- 
ried out? 

And listen. There is only one man 
in the United States of America that 
can answer that question. It won’t do 
to pass it down to an undersecretary. 
I won’t even recognize him when I hear 
his name. I won’t know where he came 
from. I will be sure that he never 
lived down in my district. 

Now, let us wander for awhile and 
let’s take a look at that platform, and 
let’s see what happened to it. Here is 
what it started out: 

“We believe that a party platform is 
a covenant with the people, to be faith- 
fully kept by the party when entrusted 
with power, and that the people are en- 
titled to know in plain words the terms 
of contract to which they are asked to 
subscribe. 

“The Democratic Party solemnly ™ 
promises by appropriate action to put : 
into effect the principles, policies and ; 
reforms herein advocated and to eradi- 
cate the political methods and prac- 
tices herein condemned.” 

My friends, these are what we call 
At the time that that 
platform went through the air and over 
the wire, the people of the United States 
were in the lowest possible depths of 
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rich; they can’t pay this debt. If you took every- + 


thing they have away from them, they couldn’t 
pay it; they ain’t got enough. There is no use 
talking about the poor; they will never pay it, 
because they have got nothing. 

This debt is going to be paid by that great big 
middle class that we refer to as the backbone and 
the rank and file, and the sin of it is they ain’t 
going to know that they are paying it. It is going 
to come to them in the form of indirect and 
hidden taxation. It will come to them in the cost 
of living, in the cost of clothing, in the cost of 
every activity that they enter into, and because it 
is not a direct tax, they won’t think they’re pay- 
ing it, but, take it from me, they are going to 
pay it! 


States’ Rights Gone 


Another plank: “We advoeate the extension of 
Federal credit to the States to provide unem- 
ployment relief where the diminishing resources 
of the State make it impossible for them to pro- 
vide for their needs.” 

That was pretty plain. That was a recogni- 
tion in the national convention of the rights of 
the States. But how is it interpreted? The Fed- 
eral Government took over most of the relief 
problems, some of them useful and most of them 
useless. They started out to prime the pump for 
industry in order to absorb the ranks of the un- 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


“... There can be no permanent prosperity in this country until industry is 
able to employ labor, and there certainly can be no permanent recovery upon 
any governmental theory of ‘soak the rich’ or ‘soak the poor.’” 


We have now another plank: “We advocate 
strengthening and impartial enforcement of the 
anti-trust laws.” 

What happened? Why, the NRA just put a 
gas bag on the anti-trust laws and put them 
fast asleep and nobody said anything about it. 
I don’t know whether they are good or whether 
they are bad, but I know they didn’t work. 

Another one: “We promise the removal of 
Government from all fields of private enterprise 
except where necessary to develop public works 
and national resources in the common interest.” 

NRA! A vast octopus set up by Government, 
that wound its arms around all the business 
of the country, paralyzed big business, and choked 
little business to death. 

Did you read in the papers a short time ago 
where somebody said that business was going 
to get a breathing spell? 

What is the meaning of that? 
that expression arise? 

I'll tell you where it comes from. It comes 
from the prize ring. When the aggressor is 
punching the head off the other fellow he sud- 
denly takes compassion on him and he gives 
him a breathing spell before he delivers the 
knockout wallop. 


“Throwing Money About” 


Here is another one: “We condemn the open 
and covert resistance of administrative officials 
to every effort made by congressional 
committees to curtail the extravagant 
expenditures of Government and im- 
provident subsidies granted to private 
interests.” 

Now, just between ourselves, do you 
know any administrative officer that 
has tried to stop Congress from appro- 
priating money? Do you think there 
has been any desire on the part of 
Congress to curtail appropriations? 

Why, not at all. The fact is that Con- 
gress threw them right and left — 
didn’t even tell what they were for. 

And the truth, further, is that every 
administrative officer sought to get all 
that he possibly could in order to ex- 
pand the activities of his own office 
: and throw the money of the people 
right and left. And as to subsidies, 
why, never at any time in the history 
& of this or any other country were there 
so many subsidies granted to private 
groups, and on such a huge scale. 

The fact of the matter is that most 
of the cases now pending before the 
United States Supreme Court revolve 
around the point whether or not it is 
proper for Congress to tax all the peo- 
ple to pay subsidies to a particular 
group. 

Here is another one: “We condemn 
the extravagance of the Farm Board, 
its disastrous action which made the 
Government a _ speculator of farm 
products, and the unsound policy of 
restricting agricultural products to the 
demand of domestic markets.” 

Listen, I'll let you in on something. 


And where did 








despair, and the Democratic platform looked to 
them like the star of hope; it looked like the 
rising sun in the East to the mariner on the 
bridge of a ship after a terrible night. 

But what happened to it? 


Cost of Government 


First plank: “We advocate immediate and 
drastic reduction of governmental expenditures 
by abolishing useless commissions and offices, 
consolidating departments and bureaus, and elim- 
inating extravagance to accomplish a saving of 
not less than 25 per cent in the cost of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Well, now, what is the fact? No offices were 
consolidated, no bureaus were eliminated, but on 
the other hand the alphabet was exhausted. The 
creation of new departments—and this is sad 
news for the taxpayer—the cost, the ordinary 
cost, what we refer to as housekeeping cost, over 
and above all emergencies—that ordinary house- 
keeping cost of government is greater today than 
it has ever been in any time in the history of the 
republic. 


No Budget Balanced 


Another plank: “We favor maintenance of 
the national credit by a Federal budget annually 
balanced on the basis of accurate Federal esti- 
mate within revenue.” 

How can you ‘balance a budget if you insist 
upon spending more money than you take in? 
Even the increased revenue won’t go to balance 
the budget, because it is hocked before you re- 
ceive it. What is worse than that? 

We have borrowed. We owe something. We 
have borrowed so that we have reached a new 
high peak of Federal indebtedness for all time. 

Well, that wouldn’t annoy me so very much or- 
dinarily. When I was Governor of New York they 
found a lot of fault with me because I borrowed 
a lot of money. That wouldn’t worry me if it 
solved our problem and we were out of troubie, 
I would say “All right, let ’er go,” but the sin of 
it is that we have the indebtedness and at the 
end of three years we are just where we started. 

And the farmers and the farm problem we 
still have with us. 


Plight of the Middle Class 


Now here is something that I want to say to 
the rank and file. There are three classes of 
people in this country; there are the poor and 
the rich, and in between the two is what has 
often been referred to as the great backbone of 
America, that is the plain fellow. 

That is the fellow that makes from one hun- 
dred dollars a month up to the man that draws 
down five or six thousand dollars a year. 

Now, there is a great big army. Forget the 





employed, and at the end of three years their 
employment affirmative policy is absolutely noth- 
ing better than the negative policy of the Ad- 
ministration that preceded it. 

“We favor unemployment and old age insur- 
ance under State laws.” 

Now let me make myself perfectly clear so that 
no demagogue or no crack-pot in the next week 
or so will be able to say anything about my atti- 
tude on this kind of legislation. I am in favor of 
it. And I take my hat off to no man in the 
United States on the question of legislation bene- 
ficial to the poor, the weak, the sick, or the 
afflicted, or women and children. 

Because why? I started out a quarter of a 
century ago when I had very few followers in my 
State, and during that period I advocated, fought 
for, introduced as a legislator and finally as 
Governor for eight long years, signed more pro- 
gressive legislation in the interest of the men, wo- 
men and children than any man in the State of 
New York. 


Sees a Futile Promise 

And the sin of this whole thing, and the part 
of it that worries me and gives me concern, is 
that this haphazard, hurry-up passage of legis- 
tion is never going to accomplish the purposes 
for which it was designed and—bear this in 
mind, follow the platform—under State laws. 

Here is another one: “We promise the enact- 
ment of every constitutional measure that will 
aid the farmers to receive for their basic farm 
commodities prices in excess of cost.” 

Well, what is the use of talking about that? 
“Promise every constitutional measure.” The Su- 
preme Court disposed of that within the last 
couple of weeks, and according to the papers the 
other day some brilliant individual has conceived 
the idea of how to get around the Constitution. 
We are going to have 48 AAAs, one for each 
State. 


The Puzzled Taximan 

The day that the United States Supreme Court. 
decided that case I left my office to attend a 
meeting of a board of trustees of a hospital 
downtown that I am interested in, and as 1 
stepped into the taxicab the driver was reading 
the extra: “Supreme Court declares AAA uncon- 
stitutional” 

We rode along for a few minutes and, about 
three blocks from my office, we got caught by a 
red light, the taxi driver turned around and 
looked at me and he said: 

“Governor, ain’t there any lawyers in Con- 
gress any more?” 

Just then the light changed and I was afraid 
to answer him for fear I might disconcert him. 
But I was already to say, “Yes, son, but they 
don’t function.” 





This hasn’t leaked out yet, so kind of 
keep it to yourself until you get the news. 

On the first of February we are going to own 
4,500,000 bales of cotton. It cost $270,000,000. And 
we have been such brilliant speculators that we 
are paying 13 cents a pound for it, when you add 
storage and carrying charges, and it can be 
bought at any one of the ten cotton markets of 
the South today for 11.50 cents. Some specula- 
tors! 

What about the restriction of our agricultural 
products and the demands of the market? Why, 
the fact about that is that we shut out entirely 
the farm market, and by plowing under corn 
and wheat and the destruction of foodstuffs, 
food from foreign countries has been pouring 
into our American markets—food that should 
have been purchased by us from our own farm- 
ers. 

In other words, while some of the countries 
of the Old World were attempting to drive the 
wolf of hunger from the doormat, the United 
States flew in the face of God’s bounty and de- 
stroyed its own foodstuffs. There can be no 
question about that. 

Now I could go on indefinitely with some of 
the other planks. They are unimportant, and 
the radio time will not permit it. But just let 
me sum up this way. Regulation of the Stock 
Exchange and the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, plus one or two minor planks of 
the platform that in no way touch the daily 
life of our people, have been carried out, but the 
balance of the platform was thrown in the waste- 
basket. About that there can be no question. 

Let’s see how it was carried out. Make a test 
for yourselves. Just get the platform of the 
Democratic Party, and get the platform of the 
Socialist Party, and lay them down on your 
dining room table, side by side, and get a heavy 
lead pencil, and scratch out the word “Demo- 
crat,” and scratch out the word “Socialist,” and 
let the two platforms lay there. 

Then study the record of the present Ad- 
ministration up to date. After you have done 
that, make your mind up to pick up the plat- 
form that more nearly squares with the record, 
and you will put your hand on the Socialist 
platform. You don’t dare touch the Democratic 
platform. 


“Socialism Won't Mix” 


And incidentally, let me say, that it is not the 
first time in recorded history that a group of 
men have stolen the livery of the church to do 
the work of the devil. 

Now, after studying this whole situation, you 
will find that that is at the bottom of all our 
troubles. This country was organized on the prin- 
ciples of representative democracy, and you 
can’t mix Socialism or Communism with that. 
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They are like oil and water. They are just like 
oil and water; they refuse to mix. 

And incidentally, let me say to you, that is the 
reason why the United States Supreme Court is 
working overtime throwing the alphabet out of 
the window—three letters at a time. 

Now I am going to let you in on something else. 
How do you suppose all this happened? Here is 
the way it happened. The young Brain Trusters 
caught the Socialists in swimming and they ran 
away with their clothes. 

Now, it is all right with me. It is all right with 
me if they want to disguise themselves as Nor- 
man Thomas or Kar] Marx, or Lenin, or any of 
the rest of that bunch, but what I won’t stand for 
is to let them march under the banner of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, or Cleveland. 


“We Can Take a Walk” 


Now what is worrying me, where does that 
leave me as a Democrat? My mind is now fixed 
upon the Convention in June, in Philadelphia. 
The committee on resolutions is about to re- 
port, and the preamble to the platform is: 

“We, the representatives of the Democratic 
Party in Convention assembled, heartily endorse 
the Democratic Administration.” 

What happens to the disciples of Jefferson 
and Jackson and Cleveland when that resolu- 
tion is read out? Why, for us it is a washout. 
There is only one of two things we can do. We 
can either take on the mantle of hypocrisy or 
we can take a walk, and we will probably do the 
latter. 

Now leave the platform alone for a little while. 
What about this attack that has been made 
upon the fundamental institutions of this coun- 
try? Who threatens them, and did we have any 
warning of this threat? Why, you don’t have to 
study party platforms. You don’t have to read 
books. You don’t have to listen to professors 
of economics. You can find the whole thing in- 
corporated in the greatest declaration of politi- 
cal principles that ever came from the hands 
of man, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Basis of the Constitution 


Always have in your minds that the Consti- 
tution and the first ten amendments to it were 
drafted by refugees and by sons of refugees, by 
men with bitter memories of European oppres- 
sion and hardship, by men who brought to this 
country and handed down to their descendants 
an abiding fear of arbitrary centralized gov- 
ernment and autocracy. And all the bitterness 
and all the hatred of the Old World was dis- 
tilled in our Constitution into the purest democ- 
racy that the world has ever known. 

There are just three principles, and in the in- 
terest of brevity I will read them. I can read them 
quicker than talk them. 

“First, a Federal Government, strictly limited 
in its power, with all other powers except those 
expressly mentioned reserved to the States and 
to the people, so as to insure State’s rights, 
guarantee home rule, and preserve freedom of 
individual initiative and local control.” 

That is simple enough. The difference between 
the State constitutions and the Federal Consti- 
tion is that in the State you can do anything you 
want to do provided it is not prohibited by the 
Constitution. But in the Federal Government. 
according to that government, you can do only 
that which that Constitution tells you that you 
can do. 

What is the trouble? Congress has overstepped 
its bounds. It went beyond that constitutional 
limitation, and it has enacted laws that not only 
violate the home rule and the State’s right prin- 
ciple, and who says that? DoTI say it? Not at 
all. That was said by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the last ten or twelve days. 


“Rubber Stamp” Congress 


Secondly, the Government, with three inde- 
pendent branches, Congress to make the laws, 
the Executive to execute them, the Supreme 
Court, and so forth. You know that. 

In the name of Heaven, where is the independ- 
ence of Congress? Why, they just laid right 
down. They are flatter on the Congressional 
floor than the rug on the table here. They sur- 
rendered all of their powers to the Executive, 
and that is the reason why you read in the news- 
papers references to Congress as the Rubber 
Stamp Congress. 

We all know that the most important bills were 
drafted by the Brain Trusters, and sent over to 
Congress and passed by Congress without con- 
sideration, without debate and, without mean- 
ing any offense at all to my Democratic brethren 
in Congress, I think I can safely say without 90 
per cent of them knowing what was in the bills. 

That was the meaning of the list that came 
ver, and besides certain bills were “Must.” What 
does that mean? Speaking for the rank and file 
of American people we don’t want any executive 
to tell Congress what it must do, and we don’t 
want any Congress to tell the Executive what he 
must do, and we don’t want Congress or the Ex- 
ecutive jointly or severally to tell the United 
States Supreme Court what it must do! 

And further than that, we don’t want the 
United States Supreme Court to tell either of 
them what they must do. 

What we want, and what we insist upon, and 
what we are going to have is the absolute preser- 
vation of this balance of power which is the 
keystone, the arch upon which the whole theory 
of democratic government has got to rest. When 
you rattle that you rattle the whole structure. 

Of course, when our forefathers wrote the 
Constitution of the United States it couldn’t be 
possible that they had it in their minds that 
it was going to be all right for all time to come. 
So they said, “Now, we will provide a manner and 
method of ameyding it.” 

That is set forth in the document itself, and 
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‘PROGRESS OF RECOVERY PLAIN’—SENATOR ROBINSON 


Administration Spokesman Calls Ex-Gov. Smith a Party ‘Deserter-—Contends President Roosevelt 
Is Fulfilling Pledges to Nation in Combating Major Forces of Depression 


Full text of address in response to 
speech of Alfred E. Smith delivered Jan. 
28 over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem by Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, 
the Majority Leader in the United States 
Senate and the Democratic candidate for 
Vice President in 1928. 


SHALL take for my text tonight Genesis, the 
I 27th Chapter, Verse 22: “The voice is 

Jacob’s voice but the hands are the hands 
of Esau.” 

Alfred E. Smith sought the Presidency in 1928 
when a man who raised his voice on behalf of 
the great causes of social justice and Democratic 
principles was regarded by the stock ticker pa- 
triots with smug toleration or as a potential en- 
emy of his country. 

Governor Smith in 1928 waged a clean and 
honorable campaign in behalf of common men 
and women but he was swept down to defeat 
by greed and privilege hiding behind a murky 
and malodorous smokescreen. Greed supplied 
the 30 pieces of silver and passion brought about 
the base betrayal of fundamental American prin- 
ciples. 


‘In Camp of the Enemy’ 


Now we are on the threshold of another na- 
tional campaign with the same two armies fac- 
ing each other along the battle line. The pre- 
liminary skirmishing is underway and what is our 
amazement to find Governor Smith enthroned 
in the camp of the enemy, warring like one of 
the Janizaries of old against his own people and 
against the men and women with whom he 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the past. 

A few nights ago there was held in the City 
of Washington a banquet by the miscalled 
“American Liberty League” and the main at- 
traction on that occasion was none other than 
our old friend, the “Happy Warrior” who won 
his spurs battling for the rights of the plain 
people. 

Let me read to you a description of that occa- 
sion from a Washington newspaper: 

“Jammed elbow to elbow, tailcoat to tailcoat, 
fluttery bouffant dress to sleek black velvet dress, 
the tables set so closely together in the main 
ballroom that the ushers in the Confederate grey 
mess coats and black pants scarcely could wiggle 
between the anti-New Dealers, Democrats and 
Republicans alike gathered to hear the magic 
rasping. voice of Alfred E. Smith belabor the 
present Administration.” 

Another writer in the same paper described 
it as a billion dollar audience that glanced up 
with eyes of worship and love at the new cham- 
pion who had come amongst them. It was 
the swellest party ever given by the DuPonts. 


Smith—Then and Now 


Yes, Governor Smith not only has changed 
sides in the great battle but his whole outlook 
seems to have undergone a transformation. He 
has forgotten apparently the issues upon which 
he ran for the Presidency. The Brown Derby 
has been discarded for the High Hat; he has 
turned away from the East Side with those little 
shops and fish markets, and now his gaze rests 
lovingly upon the gilded towers and palaces of 
Park Avenue. 

In the old days, Governor Smith was one of 
the most constructive and penetrating critics in 
American public life. 

But now what a change! His hour-long har- 
rangue before the mis-called Liberty League was 
barren and sterile without a single constructive 
suggestion for meeting the great social and 
and economic problems confronting this gov- 
ernment. He laid down a six-point program in 
which he proposed somewhat childishly that the 
Democrats should forget about the election, 
resurrect the platform of 1932, cease compro- 
mising with fundamental principles, discontinue 
efforts to change the fundamental principles of 
government, remember oaths of office and regard 
the Constitution as a Bible. 

Not a specific proposal in the whole batch! Just 
a rehash of confusing and meaningless gener- 
alities. 

Why the “Happy Warrior” even went further 
than that. He boldly asserted that our great 
offensive to overcome the depression and adjust 
the nation’s economic life had accomplished 
nothing and brought us nowhere. Is that a 
serious declaration or does it come under the 
heading of oratorical license? I challenge the 
accuracy of that assertion. Why a table recently 
compiled shows that in the three years of the 
New Deal as compared to the last three years ot 
the Old Deal unemployment has declined 30 per 
cent, cotton, wheat and corn have increased 100 
per cent or more in value, industrial production 
has gone up 51 per cent, listed stocks have in- 
creased 134 per cent in value and listed bonds 
22 per cent. 


Believes Recovery Here 


The progress of our recovery is apparent to 
every man who looks about him and the story 
of its onward march fairly leaps at you every day 
from the pages of the daily press. Bear in mind 
that when the Roosevelt Administration came 
into power hungry and abandoned men in the 
cities were searching the garbage pails for waste 
scraps and the American farmers were halt- 
ing court foreclosures by physical force—which 
borders little short of revolution. And Governor 
Smith says there has been no progress. 

President Roosevelt had not been in the White 
House 24 hours before the bankers and other 
big business men, now grouped in the Liberty 
League, appealed to him to “do something,” to 
“do anything,” to relieve the paralysis of busi- 
ness and to save them. 

The President and the Congress responded to 
their appeals, saved the banks and in saving 
them also saved the insurance companies; saved 
the railroads, the farms and the homes. 

No sooner had these suppliants been made 








+ secure, than they began to complain of the very 
processes by which their fortunes had been pre- 
served against bankruptcy. They did not when 
they needed help brand Government aid to pri- 
vate enterprises as socialistic or communistic; 
nor did they complain of the Government en- 
gaging in what is normally private enterprise. 
Now, being secure, they regard it as violative of 
sound principle to accord the same assistance 
to others which they themselves have enjoyed. 


The Roosevelt Laws 


So much for what the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion has accomplished. Now let’s look at Mr. 
Smith’s other criticism of the present Democratic 

Administration. You recall that before the Lib- 
| erty Leaguers, he started to read the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1932 but for some strange 
reason he never finished it. I wonder why? Was 
there something further along, condemning stock 
market manipulations that he didn’t like to read 
before his wealthy friends? 

In any event, he charged that the New Deal 
was fostering and promoting class hatred; second 
that it enacted an unconstitutional farm pro- 
gram and an unconstitutional NRA; third that 
public money was being wasted; fourth that 
Congress had abdicated its powers to the Execu- 
tive; and fifth, in a flag-waving, soul-stirring 
crescendo he charged the New Deal with trying 
to undermine the Constitution and Supreme 
Court while it fastened a _ Socialistic 
and Communistic dictatorship upon 
this country. 

Let’s look at the record! 

Why, Governor Smith, from your 
own lips, with your own words, with 
your own matchless talent for illumi- 
nating the dark places of public dis- 
cussion, I shall prove that you have 
advocated and championed every basic 
principle that has been written into 
law by the Roosevelt Administration. 

In his speech on Saturday night, Mr. 
Smith made the ugly charge that the 
New Deal is fomenting class hatred. 
Let me read you what he said when he 
was addressing the Alumni Association 
of Harvard University on June 22, 1933: 

“I remember when we first spoke 
about the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act the Court of Appeals of our own 
State set aside the first enactment as 
being contrary to the Constitution. I 
remember when we enacted the Child 
Welfare Act it was referred to as pa- 
ternalism and as socialism. ; 

“Our whole democracy at that time 
seemed to be devoted to the part that 
constitutional law and statute law was % 
intended only for the protection of , 
property and of money, and the hu- 
man element did not seem to enter 
into it. 

“The same has to do with the factory | « 
code; the same has to do with the pro- 
vision for modern, up-to-date housing 
for our small-income group; the same 
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out of that Liberty League banquet and gone 
four blocks to the White House to shake the 
hand of the man who raised the purchasing 
power of the farmers more than $2,000,000,000 
in one year. 


Quotes NRA Defense 


In his speech on Saturday night, Mr. Smith 
denounced the NRA as a giant octopus that en- 
tangled itself around all business, big and small, 
and tried to smother it to death. Another second 
guess. He made a radio speech on Aug. 22, 1933, 
in which he called attention to the fact that NRA 
was largely voluntary and he added, I quote: 

“The slightest reflection on these facts should 
dispose of the claim, from whatever source it 
came, that the National Industrial Recovery Act 
shakes the firm foundations of our Constitution, 
or marks revolution in our Government and in 
the conduct of our everyday life. 

“Let us see whether, by shorter hours, higher 
wages and increased employment, we can avoid 
the dole, called home relief, and the disguised 
dole popularly known as relief work, the evil 
consequences of which we all know. It is in- 
finitely better to pay the bill by the methods 
proposed in the National Industrial Recovery 
Act than to pay it in the form of public or pri- 
vate charitable relief.” 

The words from Governor Smith constitute an 
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must never go over to the enemy.” 
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. « . It rests with no brave soldier who approaches the battle field under the 


flag of his leader to retire while the battle continues. Above all things he 


munist spies that our good friend Ham Fish is 
always talkng about. Where have I heard that 
charge of Socialism and Communism before? Oh, 
now I recall that’s the identical charge that Mr. 
Herbert Hoover made against you in 1928. 


Charge of Socialism 


Remember Governor, after you fearlessly advo- 
cated the public ownership, public control, and 
public development of water power sites, poor old 
Herbert whimpered that it was State Socialisra 
because he lacked any adequate or statesman-like 
reply to the position you took. And how you 
nailed poor Herbert on that one. You reminded 
him that the same old cry had been raised against 
Theodore Roosevelt, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Woodrow Wilson, and every other public servant 
who ever attempted to perform a public duty on 
the whole people. Very properly you said that 
Silly charges of that kind did more to promote 
Socialism in this country than any other cause. 
Let me quote just two short paragraphs from 
your Boston speech on October 24, 1928. You said: 

“The cry of Socalism has been patented by 
the powerful interests that desire to put a dam- 
per on progressive legislation. 

“Failing to meet the arguments fairly and 
squarely, special interest falls back on the oid 
stock argument of Socialism. The people of New 
York State are tired of the stock ar- 
gument, have discovered that it means 
nothing, that it is simply subterfuge 
and camouflage, and I am satisfied that 
the people of the nation in their wis- 
dom will so appraise it.” 

Yes, Governor Smith, you very prop- 
= erly reminded Mr. Hoover that under his 
definition even Charles Evans Hughes, 
the present Chief Justice of the United 
States, was a Socialist. 

Now then, Governor Smith, I wish to 
comment on one more portion of your 
- speech. You quoted from President 
* Roosevelt’s message to Congress and 
then by straining and distorting his 
‘ meaning you charged the President 
with saying: “If you are going to have 
an autocrat, take me; be careful about 
the other fellow.” And your audience 

laughed. 
fs Now, the Chief Executive never said 
that and he never hinted at any such 
thing, and you know it. That looks just 
a little bit like a blow below the belt. 
Now suppose I read the record on you, 
not what some one else said, but what 
you yourself said. I am now going to 
read you verbatim a news dispatch 
which appeared in the usually reliable 
New York Times, in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1933, just before Mr. Roosevelt 
entered the White House. I quote: 

“Former Governor Alfred E, Smith 
told 400 guests at a dinner of the Cath- 
olic Conference on Industrial Problems 
at the Hotel Astor last night that the 
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has to do with the development of State- 
owned water power and the ownership by the 
State of the power at the site. Twenty years ago 
those were regarded as socialistic. I was referred 
to many times by my political opponents as a 
Socialist. But, in the light of our present-day 
legislation, Mr. President, I claim I am one of the 
ultra-conservatives. 

“We have nothing to fear in this country from 
a dictatorship. There can be nothing of that kind 
in this country. It cannot live here. We are not 
organized to carry it on. We have no desire for 
it. Great as may be the grant of temporary power 
in an emergency that Congress may by Con- 
gressonal enactment put into the hands of a 
President the things we have to fear in this coun- 
try, to my way of thinking, is the influence of 
organized minorities, because somehow or other 
the great majority does not seem to organize.” 


Recalls 1928 Campaign 


Yes, those were Mr. Smith’s own words. Some- 
how I think there are two Al Smiths. One is the 
happy, carefree fellow behind whom we marched 
and shouted in 1928, proud of his principles and 
eager to place him in the White House. Now we 
have this other Al Smith, this grim-visaged fellow 
in the high hat and tails, who warns us that we 
are going straight to Moscow. If I recall cor- 
rectly, he came before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in 1933 and urged us to recognize Soviet 
Russia and give it a five-year moratorium on debt 
payments. 

Throughout his 1928 campaign Governor Smith 
hammered at the Power Trust, denounced greed 
and special privilege, and promised the people 
that if he were elected he would establish a new 
order of things and bring about what he called 
a “more equal distribution of prosperity.” Now 
he talks about stirring up class hatred but what 
he said then sounded a good deal more like 
“Share the Wealth” than it does like the com- 
paratively mild statements of President Roose- 
velt. 


Farm Relief Program 


I pass on to his next accusation. He charges 
the New Deal with fostering an unconstitutional 
farm relief program. He forgets that in 1928 he 
advocated the principles of the McNary-Haugen 
bill which in many respects was far more drastic 
in its use of the taxing power than the AAA ever 
was. That’s just a case of second-guessing on 
the part of the Governor. Let me quote you from 
his Jefferson Day Speech on April 13, 1932. He 
said: 

“It is a perfectly easy thing to say we must 
restore the purchasing power of the farmer. 
Fine! Of course we must. But how are we go- 
ing to do it? I would sooner have a short hand- 
shake with the fellow that knows how to do it, 
than listen for a week to the fellow who knows 
how to tell you what the trouble is.” 
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indorsement of the Act he condemned Saturday 
night. 

The next charge was that public money was 
being wasted and that the party had failed to 
fulfill its pledge of a 25 per cent reduction in 
Government expenditures. He neglected en- 


tirely to state that no President ever could have | 


refused the call of suffering humanity that ex- 
isted during the crisis of 1933. He knows very 
well that any Chief Executive, too cowardly to 
use the national credit to save human life, would 
have been consumed in the burning hatred of 
his own people. 

I’ll go further than that. Governor Smith 
himself was urging appropriations for public 
relief at the very time that platform plank about 
which he boasts so loudly was being drafted. He 
made speech after speech urging a public bond 
issue to provide employment. He wanted to pay 
for it with a beer tax or a general sales tax. He 
appeared before a committee of Congress for 
that purpose. Here is what he said at the Jack- 
son Day dinner in Washington on Jan. 8, 1932: 

“Now if it is all right to put the credit of the 
Government behind business, let the credit of 
the Government be used to keep the wolf of 
hunger away from the doormat of millions of 
people.” 

In that same speech, Mr. Smith declared that 
the conduct of the Hoover Administration was 
“indefensible” because, as he said, States, cities 
and private charities were out of funds and un- 
able to cope with the relief situation. He forgot 
to mention that speech to his Liberty League 
friends at the Belshazzer feast Saturday. Once 
again he was second-guessing. 


Congress and Bureaucracy 


Let’s pass on to his fourth charge that Con- 
gress has abdicated its legislative powers and as 
he said the country is now run by bureaucrats. 
Why what Congress did is the very thing he ad- 
vocated. In that Jackson Day speech from which 
I just quoted, Governor Smith said: 

“I would therefore suggest that Congress em- 
power the President of the United States to ap- 
point a Federal Adminstrator of Public Works 
and put the Presdent in such a position as we 
can clothe him with plenary power to cut, slash, 
dig into, and run through all the red tape, and 
through all the statutory restrictions that are 
placed upon the Government in the progress ot 
public works. 

“In other words, invoke the tactics of war, in- 
stead of dotting all the i’s and crossing all the t’s 
and going through all the cumbersome labor of 
the peace-time performance when it comes to 
public work construction.” 

Oh my, dear Governor Smith, what a short 
memory you have. Your charge that the Roose- 
velt administration is fostering Socialism and 
Communism is so absurd that it’s actually funny. 
Honestly, Governor, I think you’ve been seeing 


nation needs a director of public works 
with power to cut through red tape if appro- 
priations of public funds are to count in the war 
against the depression. 
“The former Governor asserted that the 
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during our national life we amended it many 
times. 

We amended it once by mistake, and we cor- 
rected it. What did we do? We took the amend- 
ment out. Fine, that is the way we want to do 
it, by recourse to the people. 

But we don’t want an Administration that 
takes a shot at it in the dark and that ducks 





away from it and dodges away from it and tries 
to put something over in contradiction of it upon 
any theory that there is going to be a great pub- 
lic howl in favor of that something; possibly the 
United States Supreme Court may be intimi- 
dated into a friendly opinion with respect to it. 

What I have held all during my public life is 
that Almighty God is with this country, and He 
didn’t give us that kind of Supreme Court. 

Now this is pretty tough on me to have to go 
at my own party this way, but I submit that 
there is a limit to blind loyalty. 

As a young man in the Democratic Party, I 
witnessed the rise and fall of Bryan and Bryan- 
ism, and I know exactly what Bryan did to our 
party. I knew how long it took to build it after 
he got finished with it. But let me say this to 
the everlasting credit of Bryan and the men 
that followed him, they had the nerve and the 
courage and the honesty to put into the plat- 
form just what their leaders stooa for. And they 
further put the American people into a position 
of making an intelligent choice when they went 
to the polls. 

Why, the fact of this whole thing is—I speak 
now not only of the executive but of the legis- 
lature at the same time—that they promised one 
set of things; they repudiated that promise, and 
they launched off on a program of action totally 
different. 

Well, in 25 years of experience I have known 
both parties to fail to carry out some of the 
planks in their platform. But this is the first 
time that I have known a party, upon such a 
huge scale, not only not to carry out the plank, 
but to do the directly opposite thing to what 
they promised. 


SIX SUGGESTIONS 


Now, suggestions, and I make these as a Demo- 
crat anxious for the success of my party, and I 
make them in good faith. 

No. 1: I suggest to the members of my party 
on Capitol Hill here in Washington that they 

take their minds off the Tuesday that follows 
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Well, Governor Smith, you should have stepped + things under the bed, you know those Com- + economic crisis had caused more domestic dam- 


age than participation by the United States in 
the World War, and he declared it must be fought 
as a democracy traditionally fights, by arrogating 
to itself the powers of ‘a tyrant, a despot or a 
monarch.’ 

“Let us look back a few years to 1917 and 1918, 
Governor Smith said. ‘What did we do then? 
Why we took the Constitution, wrapped it up 
and put it on the shelf and forgot it until the 
war was over.’” 


As to the Constitution 


Just think of that Alfred E. Smith proposing 
in 1933 that we wrap up the Constitution and 
put it on the shelf until the depression was de- 
feated and then coming down here in 1936 to lec- 
ture Democratic leaders on Constitutional 
government! 

Now let me say something about the Constitu- 
tion. In the whole Unted States, there is not a 
Single individual who can truthfully charge 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with advocating the sup- 
pression of freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assemblage, freedom of wor- 
ship, or any of those other basic rights guaran- 
teed us in the immortal Bill of Rights. 

The idea that Governor Smith wishes to convey 
in 1933 is the idea we all had, namely that in 
a time of stress and torment, when every mo- 
ment demanded action to preserve human life 
and prevent human suffering, it was imperative 
to cease wasteful quibbling. He meant the time 
had passed for legal hair-splitting and pompous 
phraseology. 

Governor Smith meant he was tired of bore- 
some self-styled Constitutional authorities like 
James M. Beck, the chief justice of the “Liberty 
League”, who has appeared ten times before the 
Supreme Court on Constitutional issues and has 
been turned down eight times. 

History will show and the record now will show 
that President Roosevelt has never advocated 
the adoption of a single measure designed to 
curb in any way the just liberties of any man. 

Of course, President Roosevelt was unable to 
say definitely and finally in the great emergency 
of 1933 just where State power ended and Fed- 
eral power began. Of course Congress was un- 
able to say flatly and finally that the measures 
adopted would come within the limitations of the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. Who could say conclusively the AAA was 
constitutional or unconstitutional? Why even 
the court itself differed on that issue and three 
of its keenest members gave their unqualified 
opinion that it was constitutional. 

We anticipate unprincipled men, engaged only 
in promoting their own interests, to join the 
hypocritical and pharisaical chorus, to join the 
hue and cry of those who falsely accuse the 
President of trying to undermine the organic 
law of this country. But we don’t expect it from 
high-minded individuals who know better, from 
men who themselves have advocated far more 
drastic policies and programs than Mr. Roose- 
velt has pursued. If you condemn the President 
on that score, Governor Smith, you condemn 
yourself one hundred fold. 

The list of directors and officers of the Amer- 
ican Liberty League reads like a roll call of the 
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‘Keep Party Pledges’ — Smith 


the first Monday in November. Just take their 
minds off it to the end that you may do the 
right thing and not the expedient thing. 

Next, I suggest to them that they dig up the 
1932 platform from the grave that they buried 
it in, read it over, and study it, breathe life into 
it, and follow it in legislative and executive ac- 
tion, to the end that they make good their prom- 
ises to the American people when they put forth 
that platform and the candidate that stood upon 
it 100 per cent. In short, make good! 

Next, I would suggest that they stop com- 
promising with the fundamental principles laid 
down by Jackson and Jefferson and Cleveland. 

Fourth: Stop attempting to alter the form 
and structure of our Government without re- 
course to the people themselves as provided in 
their own Constitution. This country belongs 
to the people, and it doesn’t belong to any Ad- 
ministration. 

Next, I suggest that they read their Oath of 
Office to support the Constitution of the United 
States. And I ask them to remember that they 
took that oath with their hands on the Holy 
Bible, thereby calling upon God Almighty Him- 
self to witness their solemn promise. It is bad 
enough to disappoint us. 


PARABLE OF PRODIGAL SON 


Sixth: I suggest that from this moment they 
resolve to make the Constitution the Civil Bible 
of the United States, and pay it the same civil 
respect and reverence that they would religi- 
ously pay the Holy Scripture, and I ask them to 
read from Holy Scripture the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son and to follow his example. 

Stop! Stop wasting your substance in a for- 
eign land, and come back to your Father’s 
house. 

Now, in conclusion let me give this solemn 
warning. There can be only one Capitol, Wash- 
ington or Moscow! 

There can be only one atmosphere of govern- 
ment, the clear, pure, fresh air of free America, 
or the foul breath of Communistic Russia. 

There can be only one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, or the Red Flag of the Godless Union 
of the Soviet. 

There can be only one Nationa) Anthem, The 
Star Spangled Banner or the Internationale. 

There can be only one victor. If the Consti- 
tution wins, we win. But if the Constitution— 
stop. Stop there. The Constitution can’t lose! 
The fact is, it has already won, but the news 
has not reached certain ears. : 
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B masts cold and bitter words mingled the 4 


past week to spread a murk over the Wash- 

ington firmament, political and otherwise. 
But the inclement weather failed to disturb the 
air-conditioned atmosphere in the White House 
offices and the raucous repartee of the hustings 
left its tenants unperturbed. 

Then, on the horizon, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, appeared a cloud, labeled “Taxes.” 

And persistently, in voice that sounded like 
the soldiers of the Verdun chanting “they shall 
not pass,” there seemed to rise the muted chorus, 
“taxation but no inflation.” 

By the middle of the week the waiting room 
was wrapped in peaceful somnolence. One of 
the two red setters, only canine members of the 
official family, slept on a divan. Secret Service 
men gazed at nothing or nodded to familiar fig- 
ures who, as they came and said little 
and left few tracks on the front pages 

There were just two touches of mystery which 
wide-eyed denials didn’t quite dispel. One, 
guessable perhaps and perhaps not, in the bulg- 
ing portfolio of the suave Undersecretary of 
State, William Phillips, when he made his first 
call after his return from the ill-fated London 
Naval Conference. He had reported, he said, on 
the “whole” situation to the President. That 
meant, presumably all the wars and 1umors of 
wars and the efforts to scotch them. But noth- 
ing in his words, verbal or written, apparently, 
to ch.ck the cry echoing from all corners of the 
world for more battleships, bigger planes, more 
fighting men and guns. All required “because 
the other fellow had them.” 


PROGRESSIVES AT LUNCH 


The other mystery was a triumvirate of Pro- 
gressive Senators who came and went after dis- 
cussing nothing, it would be made to seem, but 
the most general of generalities. 

They were Senator LaFollette for lunch on 
Wednesday, and Senator Norris for lunch on 
Tuesday and Senator Couzens after lunch the 
day before. Other visitors proclaimed routine 
or nothing. The proclaiming went on elsewhere 
as Administration enemies still cheered the 
echoes of Al Smith’s oration and the Adminis- 
tration’s friends answered it with irony or lam- 
poon. The White House itself had nothing to 
say. 

Tuesday’s press conference started off in a 
blue haze of smoke rising from what was left of 
Vice President Garner's cigar. The Vice President 
had been held, the President said, under duress. 
He had tried to escape but it was too late and 
there he was to hide behind, because there was 
no news. They were just talking, it was ex- 


went, 
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Taxation vs. Inflation—‘Birthday Week’ at the White House—The President 
Receives a Radio—Listens to Opera 
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plained 
and fishin’.” 

“who or what,” asked a young lady reporter, 
“were they huntin’ and fishin’ for?” 

That. said the President, was the most perti- 
ible question asked in a long while. 
but didn’t answer it. 

s left and he went back 
Vice President, inter- 
rupted only shake with Heywood 
Broun, lately lambasted in Congress for impu- 
dent remarks concerning Al Smith’s speech be- 


nent ana sens 

He laughed heartily at 
Little news 

into a huddle 


for a hand 


fore the Liberty Leaguers. 


THREE WERE ‘INDISPOSED’ 

That night was the dinner to the Judiciary. 
It was a six-to-three decision; Justices Hughes, 
Sutherland, Butler, Stone, Roberts and Cardozo 
assenting; Justices McReynolds, Van Devanter 
and Brandeis regretting. A somewhat different 
line-up than usual but the three “dissenters” this 
time were indisposed. 

It was the usual festive occasion, with deep 
pink carnations, buddleia, maidenhair and sev- 
eral newspaper men among the decorations. 
Among the distinguished guests were the Hon- 
and Mrs. Donald Richberg. Perhaps 
someone mentioned Mr. Richberg’s new book, 
“Rainbow,” to the President. Anyhow he came 
later and presented an autographed copy to his 
former Chief with whom he parted before the 
rainbow’s end had been reached. History re- 
peated. For even so he had parted, on quite as 
friendly terms from another Roosevelt three 
decades or less ago. 

President Roosevelt will find no criticism of 
himself in the book, will learn that he might 
have had the dictator's crown if he had not 
thrust it from him. But perhaps he knows that 
already. 

Wednesday the red dog had its day on the 
divan and Senator Norris appeared. Reporters 
hoped that this third member of the Senate’s 
progressive wing might give the clue to the visit 
of his colleagues. But he was uncommunicative. 
Undersecretary Phillips appeared with his port- 
folio bulging, left with it considerably thinner. 


CONGRESS’ ‘TREASURE-HUNT’ 
Then, while the Congress waited for the mesé 
sage that was to give them their instructions on 


orable 








answer to inquiry, about “huntin’ + 
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—Underwood & Underwood. 


INVITATION TO AN ENCAMPMENT 
Officers of the Grand Army of the Republic call at the White House to bid the President 
welcome to their annual convention which will be held next September in Washington. 
Shaking hands with the Executive is Gen. Oley Nelson, Commander-in-Chief of the 
G.A.R., while looking on (left to right) are: James W. Willet, Samuel P. Town, Martin V. 


Stone, Col. Russell C. Martin and Fred H. Bishop. 








the treasure-hunt for the bonus billions that 
must soon begin, in marched the Executive Com- 
mittee of another group of veterans, the Grand 
Army of the Republic. But they wanted nothing 
more than an appropriation toward their en- 
campment to be held in Washington in Septem- 
ber—a small boon indeed—and to invite the 
President to attend. 

At last the bonus appropriation message ap- 
peared. It said what and when but not where: 
there was the little matter of the billions for 
the baby bonds and the millions for the ma- 
chinery to pass ‘them out. Something for Con- 
gress to worry about. Taxes? Well, the Presi- 
dent didn’t say—yet. . _ 4 

However, much was sai@ on the subject next 
day, though not for publication. A conference 
was called at the White House with fiscal and 
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Public Works vs. The Dole 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 
QNE of the gravest and most pressing problems 
that we face today is that of the standing 
army of our unemployed. * * * We must find some 
means of supplying employment for those who 
are able and willing to work and thus sustain 
our population on a basis that approximates our 
supposed American standard of living. We must 
take an inventory of our national assets and 
on the foundation of that inventory plan for 
the future development of our America so as to 
make the best possible use of all our resources 
for the greatest good of the 
people. 

I make this suggestion with 
not a little misgiving, because 
it has not been the American 
way. He who ventures to 
suggest the advisability of 
planning for the future is 
taking his very life into his 
hands. It simply is not done 
in the best American circles. 
We must revere our fore- 
fathers and they never 
planned. When they had 
devastated one forest, they merely moved on to 
another. When they had exhausted the fertility 
of a farm in one section, there was always an- 
other farm a little farther on to be had for the 
taking. As I say, they never planned; they 
merely exploited. Ergo, we should not plan. * * * 

What do we propose to do for these men? 
Without even making a struggle in their behalf, 
shall we endure the building up in this country 
of a permanent class to which we shall grudg- 
ingly dole out a bare living? * * * 

Personally, I favor a program of public works 
in a time of unemployment because, both socially 
and economically, it is much to be preferred to 
the dole. I hope that never again will America 
have to resort to direct relief in order to supply 
its unemployed employables with food and shel- 
ter and clothing. The dole is destructive of 
morale. Insidiously, it weakens the moral fiber, 
tending to develop a class whose sense of pride 
and personal integrity is permanently under- 
mined. Not only is direct relief objectionable 
as a social measure, it is economically unsound. 
It does not pay for itself, to say nothing of earn- 
ing a return upon the sums laid out. * * * 

I have no hesitation in saying that the public 
works theory has not failed here. It has never 
really been tried. We have dabbled with public 
works; we have done some wishful thinking 
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about public works, but the principle has never 
been given a trial on a scale commensurate with 
our needs and adequate to the situation. Not- 
withstanding, I believe that our program, ten- 
tative though it has been, has more than justi- 
fied itself. * * * Considering the difficulties that 
confronted us, we are entitled to feel proud of 
the record we have made. 
[From an address before the Town Hall, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 26.) 


The Constitution and the Bar 


By STANLEY REED 
Solicitor General of the United States 


T IS unnecessary to emphasize the .ommon- 
place truth that the one and one-half cen- 
turies of our constitutional history have wit- 
nessed incalculable changes in the society which 
the Constitution is designed to govern. * * * 

Those who took part in the birth of the nation 
saw portents of its future greatness. They were 
not unmindful that the constitutional founda- 
tions were being laid for a great and enduring 
Union. Therefore, the instrument which they 

: m@ createu was designed to do 

no more. than to sketch 

broadly the powers to be 
F exercised by the future 

Congresses; there was no 

attempt to prescribe any 

minute regulation as to 
the types. of legislation 
which should be under- 
taken by the coming 
generations. The Consti- 
tution is a guide for our 

Stanley Reed progress, not a_ gaoler 

to preserve the status quo. 

A Constitution cast in broad terms has a power 
of adaptation which would be impossible in an 
instrument conceived in a narrower spirit. The 
importance of this capacity cannot be over-em- 
phasized. No government can survive which 
fails to take into account the economic and so- 
cial transitions which are worked by time. No 
Constitution can endure whose provisions cannot 
be accommodated to the developing needs of the 
people whom it guides. 

In a system of constitutional government such 
as ours the possibility of constitutional growth 
does not depend only upon the generosity with 
which the creators have phrased the grant of 
legislative powers t is also conditioned upon 
the willingness of the judiciary to admit the ef- 
fect of contemporary facts on the legal princi- 
ples which they are called upon to apply. * * * 

Great values are at stake. Those who have 








profited from the opportunities of the present 
status, combat change with all their might. It 
is not unnatural that they, as the opponents of 
legislation in the past, have raised the cry of 
unconstitutionality. 

It is to be expected that, in extensions of Fed- 
eral legislation, they should sincerely envisage 
the breakdown of constitutional government. 
They stand in distinguished company. Every 
great extension of Federal legislation and every 
great decision of the Supreme Court has been 
followed by similar comment. 

As lawyers amd as judges, we have our part 
to play. We can not properly approach consti- 
tutional problems in the character either of bene- 
ficiaries of existing conditions or as zealots seek- 
ing only to bring about reform. As the instru- 
ments of justice, we must be deaf to the im- 
passioned pleas of prejudice and blind to the 
bright rewards of complaisance. 

'From an address before the Judicial Sec- 
tion of the New York State Bar Association, 

New York City, Jan. 25.] 


“A Legalized Steal” 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


N Y remarks last week concerned in part the 
~~ order of the Supreme Court which returned 
to the processors nearly 200 millions of dollars 
impounded by the low courts, when they re- 
strained further collection of processing taxes. I 
was careful to observe that the technical legality 
of this order by the Supreme Court was not in 
question, but that what I did question was the 
justice of it. * * * [ believe—- gums . 

as did the minority in the #m 

Hoosac Mills case—that the 
Constitution means what it 
says. In fact, it would be an 
excellent thing for us all, in- 
cluding lawyers on or off the 
bench, to apply to every pro- 
vision of the Constitution the 
great spirit of its preamble. 

It does not seem to me that 
the objective of the preamble, 
to “establish justice,” is met 
by a court order which gives 
to a handful of corporations money which is no% 
rightfully theirs. A Maryland farmer, writing in. 
puts it ably when he says: 

“If it were not so serious it would be amusing 
to read one Monday that it is against the Consti- 
tution to collect from all groups (the consumers) 
and give to one group (the farmers) and to read 
the next Monday that the proper thing to do 
with the processing tax collected from all groups 
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legal talent on hand which went carefully into 
various fields and explored them for possible 
sources of revenue. The conference ended in a 
mid-afternoon that had been otherwise without 
event of note except for the dispatching to Con- 
gress of another message on the intriguing sub- 
ject of “Little Waters.” It was not, as you may 
have guessed, a suggestion for the relief of some 
poetically christened ward of the Office of In- 
dian Affairs. It dealt with erosion and hence 
with farm-relief, for it is under that sheltering 
arm of the General Welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution, dealing with conservation of the soil, 
that the farm program hopes to rise once more. 


That done, the conference on the wherewithal 
concluded, the birthday began. Once more the 
hitherto annual but last year interrupted gath- 
ering of “the old gang” was to take place. A 











+ year ago Louis Howe's serious illness interfered. 


This year the faithful Secretary, so persistently 
clinging to life, attended vicariously. The host 
and other guests proceeded from the White 
House in full entourage to the Naval Hospital, 
had their visit and then returned to the party. 
Not quite the same as usual. In the first place 
the skits usually presented were not given. In 
the second place, newcomers to “the gang” wid- 
ened and enlivened the circle. Most of them 
have been close associates with the President 
during his campaigning days, though his Secre- 
taries, Howe, McIntyre and Early, and Kirke 
Simpson of the Washington Bureau of the As- 
sociated Press were close friends from the start. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


There was one interruption in the fun for the 
President when he spoke over the air to Birth- 
day Balls throughout the country. Mrs. Roose- 
velt had to be absent herself for a longer period 
for she attended in person, if briefly, the local 
celebrations. 

Of the many gifts, one was a radio. But not 
for the purpose of picking up political speeches 
that crowd the ether these days. Or so it seemed. 
For next day at the Press Conference the Presi- 
dent said it was presented to him by the “Old 
Gang” with the admonition that he listen to 
grand opera. 

“Do you consider Al Smith a prima donna?” 
was the anonymous rejoinder from the rear rank, 
Laughter. No comment, 


DISCOURSE ON TAXES 


There were other questions, chiefly concerning 
taxes, but no commitment except an effort to 
get the writing fraternity to distinguish be- 
tween “substitute taxes” and “new” taxes. Sub- 
stitute taxes, the President explained, were those 
necessitated by some act of the judicial or leg- 
islative branch which wiped out previous discov- 
ered sources of revenue. (cf. processing taxes). 
They were not “new” or “additional” imposts, 
since they meant no added burden to the tax- 
payer. 

That and other points covered elsewhere and 
a “Happy Birthday” concluded the session. There 
were routine visits, ending with a lunch period 
with Senate Leader Robinson, when current 
matters were discussed. It was learned the usual 
plans for investigation of campaign expenses 
and corrupt practices would be carried out by a 
Senate committee after the coming campaign. 

The Cabinet met. The sun burst through the 
clouds and dispelled the chill. Presumably the 
week ended with the President at his new radio 
thrilling to the strains of “Toreador.” 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








(the consumers) is to give them to one group 
(the processor).” 

This money, somewhere between 180 and 200 
million dollars, had already been collected from 
the public as processing taxes. The processors 
didn’t bear the tax; they passed it on to the 
consumers in the form of higher prices or, as the 
packers contended in the case of hogs, back to 
farmers in the form of lower hog prices. Doubt- 
less everyone in this audience paid part of that 
200 million in the form of higher prices for flour, 
bacon, and cotton goods, or in the form of lower 
market prices received for hogs. 

Congress was aware of that, and last Summer 
decreed that no processor was entitled to a re- 
fund unless he could prove that he had absorbed 
the tax himself. This point, however, the Su- 
preme Court ignored when it decided the rice 
millers’ case Jan. 13. 

In the Hoosac Mills case, as my Maryland cor- 
respondent pointed out, the Supreme Court dis- 
approved the idea that the Government could 
take money from one group for the benefit of an- 
other. Yet in turning over to the processors this 
200 million dollars which came from all the 
people, we are seeing the most flagrant example 
of expropriation for the benefit of one small 
group. This is probably the greatest legalized 
steal in American history. 

You will get some idea of its size when you 
contrast these refunds with the profits of the 
processors in their most prosperous years. Cotton 
mills reported profits of $30,000,000 in 1929: their 
processing tax refunds amount to $51,000,000 on 
cotton. Flour mills reported profits of about $20,- 
000,000 on their wheat flour business in 1929; 
their processing tax refunds amount to $67,000,- 
000. Packers’ profits on their hog business in 1929 
were in the neighborhood of $20,000,000: their 
tax refunds are $51,000,000. One of the largest 
packers had total profits of $14,000,000 last year. 
If half of this came from the firm’s hog business, 
as is likely, that profit, $7,000,000, is only about 
half the $13,000,000 processing tax refund to this 
one corporation. * * * 

It’s a shame that because of legalistic theo- 
ries, divorced from economic realities and social 
justice, the court should have created such an 
embarrassing situation for farmers, consumers, 
processors, and the Government. 

The problem now is to discover the best way out 
of this situation, not in any vindictive spirit, but 
in the spirit so clearly shown in the preamble of 
the Constitution—to “establish justice.” Above 
everything, it seems to me that essential spirit of 
prc Constitution is to promote the General Wel- 

are. 


From a radio address over the National 
Farm and Home Hour Jan. 28. 





New Homes For Millions 


By COL. HORATIO B. HACKETT 
Assistant Public Works Administrator 


VEN in the boom year of 1929, at least one- 
third of our urban families needed and 
could benefit from public housing. 

Under the heading of non-farm families of 
two or more, the Brookings Institution in 1929 
listed 21,700,000 in the United States. A third 
of this mounts to the sizable number of 7,200,- 
000 for whom some form of public housing could 
be provided. * * * 

The Housing Division, from two years concen- 
trated experience, has defined one type of public 
housing project, its application to various cities, 

its construction, and conse- 

quently the form of subsidy 

necessary to justify its exist- 

ance. The source of that sub- 

asidy has been almost uniquely 

“the Federal Government. * * * 

Critics of our policy have 

jumped to the convenient if 

fallacious conclusion that the 

taxpayers of the country are 

paying 45 per cent of. the 

: tenants’ rent in our projects. 

Col. H. B. Hackett -He truth of the matter is 

that the projects now under 

construction by the Housing Division will return 
$13 over and above every $100 allotted. * * * 

Local housing authorities are, as a rule, em- 
powered to issue bonds for the construction of 
their projects. * * * If they have been able to 
convince the body politic of the social and eco- 
nomic necessity for public housing, they should 
be able to market their bonds. * * * 

To start the ball rolling in cities which are not 
organized with authorities, the Federal Govern- 
ment must continue to play its present role, in 
other words, to extend the demonstration of pub- 
lic housing in a greater radius. * * * 

The continuation of this program depends on 
the enactment of national legislation. Senator 
Wagner has under consideration a bill which 
provides for such continuation upon a broader 
and more flexible basis than that under which 
the Housing Division now operates. * * * 

When it comes up for hearing in Committee 
it may be bitterly opposed by organizations who 
feel that it offers a threat to their traditional 
business activities. I believe it is the responsi- 
bility of all those who understand the issues to 
clarify them for those who are misled by mis- 
statements of fact or purpose, or who have used 
half digested facts to reach distorted conclusions. 

[From an address at the National Public 


Housing Conference, Jan. 24.]} 
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PAYING THE VETERANS—UNCLE SAM’S MAMMOTH TASK 


PAYING the veterans’ bonus may 
be a gigantic job for Uncle Sam, 
but collecting it will be a simple 
task for the veteran. 
All the veteran will have to do 
will be to fill out an application 
blank and properly identify him- 


self. The Federal Government will 
do the rest. 
Already 6,000,000 application 


blanks have been printed and sent 
on their way to the 107 field stations 
of the Veterans’ Administration, as 
well as all posts of the major vet- 
eran organizations. Blanks may 
also be obtained by writing directly 
to the Veterans’ Administration in 
Washington. 

Information required on_ the 
blank includes the number of the 
veteran’s adjusted-service certifi- 
cate, dates of enlistment and dis- 
charge, rank and organization of 
which he wes a member as well as 
the serial number on the identifi- 
cation tag which every member of 


+ 


Millions of Dollars Required to Set Un Intricate Machinery 





—Thousand of Employes Needed 


the Army, Navy or Marine Corps 


wore during the war. 


DETAILS OF PROCEDURE 

Before a veteran returns his ap- 
plication he must sign it before an 
authorized witness. Such witnesses 
may be a notary public, a local 
postmaster, a Congressman, a Fed- 
eral judge or an officer of any local 
or national veteran organization 
recognized by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Finger prints of four 
fingers of the right hand must be 
made on the application at the 
same time. 

Veterans are cautioned to be sure 
and include their correct post of- 
fice address as no bonds or checks 
will be sent to a general delivery ad- 


dress for fear that it might fall into | 


the hands of the wrong person. 





They are also asked not to write 
in about their application for any 
purpose other than to notify the 
Veterans’ Administration of 
change of address. 
Those who have borrowed on their 
bonus certificates are instructed to 
return their applications along with 
the pink slip received at the time 
of the loan. Others should forward 
their application to the nearest 
Regional Office of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 
After that is done all the veteran 
has to do is wait. Starting July 1, 
if President Roosevelt’s forecast 
proves correct, the cashable bonds 
and checks will be mailed out. Final 
| mailings may not be completed for 
two months after that. 

What will take the Government 
so long? 


a 

















How the Nation Has T veeted 





Its Veterans: 


Are World War Pensions the Next Step? 





Demands of Revolutionary Soldiers and How They Were 
Met—Growth of Benefits 





TETERANS’ demands upon Con- 
gress antedate the founding of 
the United States: The continental 
Congress had to face the problem of 
additional compensation for soldiers 
of the Revolutionary War. 

The bonus army which marched 
on Washington in 1932 and unsuc- 
cessfully demanded full cash pay- 
ment of the bonus had its counter- 
part in 1783. 

In June of that year a small 
group of soldiers of the Continental 
Army, stationed at Lancaster, Pa., 
mutinied and marched on Congress, 
then meeting at Philadelphia, to 
ask for back pay. 

Other veterans joined the group 
from Lancaster on its march to 
Philadelphia and the force had 
grown to include about 300 veterans 
when it reached the statehouse 
where Congress was meeting. 


WHEN CONGRESS FLED 


Historians differ somewhat in 
their accounts of what followed dur- 
ing the next few hours. But they 
agree that the members of Congress 
were greatly alarmed and appealed 
to the council of State, which sat 
under the same roof, to furnish 
them its militia for protection. 

The President of the council re- 
plied that he could not call out the 
militia unless the veterans commit- 
ted some act of violence. 

A motion was made in the Con- 
gress that it adjourn instantly. But 
this was voted down. However, that 
night the members left Philadelphia 
for Princeton, where they recon- 
vened in the halls of the college. 

Philadelphia, having refused to 
protect Congress, lost its sessions 
until 1790. 

In the opinion of some historians, 
the demonstration of the Lancaster 
group, although it terminated peace- 


ADDED COMPENSATION 


who were disabled and for those who 
had served throughout the war were 
made by Congress. 
were repealed when Congress found 
itself unable to meet the payments 
and a new measure was voted to 
give the soldiers full pay for five 
years, 


defaulted. Eventually when the new 
Federal 
funded the certificates, 
them had passed from the original 


fully, hastened the settlement of 
Revolutionary War claims. 

George Washington was directly 
responsible for quelling an uprising 
among soldiers of the Continental 
Army in a cantonment at Newburg 
earlier in 1783. 

Their pay was far overdue; they 
were ill-housed, poorly clothed, and 
at times were even forced to go hun- 
gry. One memorial they had sent 
to Congress had been disregarded. 

One morning, the discontented 
camp was brought to the verge of 
outright rebellion by an anonymous 
article which urged the soldiers to 
consider a plan of action to obtain 
their overdue payments. 

In the Fall of 1783 Congress voted 
half pay for life to each officer who 
had served through the war. 


A number of grants providing &ad- 
ditional compensation for soldiers 


But these bills 





in securities. 
Soon the interest payments were 


1790 re- 
many of 


Government in 


holders into the possession of spec- 


ulators who had bought 


them for 


a fraction of their face value. 


The provisions for disabled sol- 


diers of the Revolutionary War, en- 
acted before the end of the war, 
were made more liberal in 1805. | 


! 


Thirty-five years after the close 


of the war, in 1818, service pensions 
were provided 
| needy circumstances. 


veterans 
During 


to all in 


the 


next five decades Congress passed 
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to that conclusion. 
bonus bill he reaffirmed the conclu- 
Sions of his veto.message last May 
in which he said: 





a number of acts which liberalized 
the earlier legislation, finally grant- 
ing pensions to all veterans of the 
war. 

GROWTH OF PENSIONS 

Service pensions were provided in 
addition to the disability pensions 
about 50 years after the close of 
the War of 1812. Veterans of the 
War with Mexico had to wait until 
40 years after its close before they 
were made the beneficiaries of a 
combined old-age and service pen- 
sion measure. 

Payments to the veterans of the 
Civil War were provided much more 
liberally than to the veterans of the 
earlier wars. Pensions originally 
were limited to disabled veterans, al- 
though the disability was not neces- 
sarily service-connected. 

Legislation was passed after 1900 
which permitted the pensioning of 
all veterans who had served a stat- 
utory minimum of time in the war. 

The cycle of beneficial legislation 
proceeded at an even faster tempo 
for the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, and in the case of 
the World War veterans it is appar- 
ently proceeding at a still faster 
pace. 

Spanish-American War veterans 
were granted service pensions in 
1920, if they were suffering from a 
disability or were past the age of 62. 
THE INSURANCE PLAN 

During the World War, propon- 
ents of the act providing Govern- 
ment-paid life insurance for the 
men in the service contended that 
it would eliminate the necessity of 
future pension payments. 

The fallacy of this argument has 
been shown by the trend in legisla- 
tion for the benefit of World War 
veterans. 

Congress itself took the initiative 
in providing additional payments for 
the veterans of the World War. The 
House of Representatives passed a 


| bill in 1920 providing a bonus in ad- 


dition to the extra payment of $60 
which was voted each veteran at the 
close of the War. 

Both Houses approved a bonus bill 
at the next session, but the veto of 
President Harding was sustained by 
the Senate. 

“The adjusted compensation act,” 
now commonly known as the soldier 
bonus act, was passed in 1925 over 
the veto of President Coolidge. 

Under this act the veterans were 
given certificates, similar to life in- 
surance policies, which were to ac- 
cumulate interest and mature in 
1945 and against which the veterans 
were permitted to borrow. 


LOANS LIBERALIZED 

The demand of the veterans for 
liberalized loans on the bonus cer- 
tificates resulted in 1931 in the 
passage of a bill over President 
Hoover's veto which permitted bor- 
rowings up to 50 per cent of the face 
value. 

With the provision for cash pay- 
ment of the bonus which is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in these pages, 
many observers contend that a move 
for broadening the pension system 
will be launched. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has pointed out that with 
the bonus approved, “the way will 
be cleared for the presentation of 
demands for old-style pensions to 
veterans of the Worid War.” 

President Roosevelt also has come 
In vetoing the 


“I do not need to be a prophet to 


assert that if these certificates. due 


| the Adjusted Service 
| Fund. This sum includes $5,500,000 


First, Congress has not yet ap- 
propriated the money. Until that is 
done the Treasury cannot even buy 
the paper on which the bonds will 
be engraved. To hurry this neces- 


7 


Sary appropriation along the Presi- | 


dent sent a letter to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives on 
Jan. 29. 


COSTS OF ADMINISTRATION 

In this letter he estimated that 
the total cost would be $2,249,178,375 
in addition to the amount now in 
Certificate 


for the duties imposed on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration by the Act 
and $6,678,375 that the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments will 
need to take care of their share of 
the task. 

A total of from 2,500 to 3,000 per- 
sons will be placed on the Federal 
pay roll for a period of six months. 
Most of these will be added to the 
Staff of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, although the Treasury’s Bu- 
reau of Engraving will also have to 
be temporarily increased by several 
hundred. 

The first duty of the new person- 
nell will be to inspect each of the 
3,518,191 applications as they are 
received. Next will come the task 
of making the arithmetical! calcula- 


| tions, the number of which has been 


roughly estimated at 7,000,000 by 
President Roosevelt. Each one will 
have to be checked. 





After this is done, the claims of | 


the veterans will be sent to the 





Treasury Department. This Depart- 
ment has already put its stall to 
work designing the new bond. To 
hasten the job along a composite of 
old designs will be used. 

Then comes the most stupendous 
of ali the jobs, engraving a total of 
38,000,000 bonds. Engraving is a 
slow process that takes much longer 
than printing. The bonds 
non-transferable, the name of the 
veteran will have to appear on each 
of the $50 bonds to which he is en- 
titled 

Records will have to be kept of all 
transactions. Secret Service agents 
will have to watch for counterfeit 
bonds. Last of all the cash will 
have to be raised and distributed to 
post offices throughout the land so 
that veterans who want to cash 
their bonds will have little difficulty 
in doing so. 

Meantime merchants are busy 
trying to sell their wares to recipi- 
ents of bonus benefits. Particularly 
active are dealers in automobiles, 
house furnishings and real estate. 

In frequent instances advertise- 
ments have been used telling vet- 
erans that their personal “paper” 
will be taken in payment until such 
time as they receive their baby 
bonds, which President Roosevelt 
refers to as “thrift” bonds because 
of the 3 per cent interest they pay. 


These transactions, Treasury offi- 
cials are quick to point out, are 
strictly personal affairs between the 
business men and the veterans in- 
volved. The bonds themselves can- 
not be transferred or endorsed over. 
No contract signed by any veteran 
may be used to secure an attach- 
ment against the bonus payments. 


This does not seem to discourage 


being | 


the merchants, however, for 

feel that they can rely on the word 

of those who offered their lives for 
their country back in the war days 

of 1917-18. 

VETERANS ON RELIEF 
One problem that arises with pay- 

ment of the bonus is what to do 
| with veterans on relief. Are they 
to be dropped from relief or WPA 
jobs? 

Harry L. Hopkins, Reliet Admin- 
istrator, says that no hard and fast 
rule will be applied; that reason will 
be used. Veterans who use their 
bonus money to pay old debts will 
have no cause to fear. Others who 
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they | 


receive a large amount and have 
only themselves to look afier may be 
drcpped 

Various estimates have placed the 
number of veterans on relict at any- 
where from 250,000 to 500,000. 
Roughly, one of every seven persons 
in the country is on relief. If the 
Same ratio holds true for the vet- 
erans, the highest estimates are 
more apt to be correct. 
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in 1945, are paid in full today, every 
candidate for election to the Sen- 
ate or House of Representatives will 
in the near future be called upon in 
the name of patriotism to support 
general pension legislation for all 


} Veterans, regardless of need or age.” 
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+ ECONOMY VS. EXTRAVAGANCE: GOV. LANDON SPEAKS + 





An Appeal For a Curb on Federal Spend- 


ing and Elimination of ‘Waste’ in 
The Relief Program 





Full text of address deliv- 
ered at the celebration of the 
75th Anniversary of the State 
of Kansas in Topeka, Jan. 29, 
at which the Republican State 
Central Committee and the 
Kansas Day Club urged Gov- 
ernor Landon for the Presi- 
dential nomination. 


SEVENTY-FIVE years ago today 

Kansas was born out of a 
mighty struggle for human liberty. 
We gather tonight to honor the 
memory of those who won that 
fight. Rather than attempt to 
heap praise upon them, let us take 
a lesson from their accomplish- 
ments. After all, experience is still 
the greatest teacher. From thou- 
sands of prairie firesides is handed 
down this homely warning: “change 
does not necessarily mean progress. 
A social philosophy is not always 
bad because it is old, nor good be- 
cause it is merely new.” 

In the progress of human rights 
the road has not been continuously 
upward. It has not followed a 
straight course in the best direction. 
Rather, there has been a general 
rise with ups and downs depending 
upon the composite wisdom of the 
people. 
and detours along the way where 
some have wandered off after false 
gods. 

As ‘did the pioneers, we must al- 
ways keep alive the inner fire of 
individual conscience. We must su- 
bordinate material rewards and en- 
throne the things of the spirit. We 
need emphasis on common honesty, 
character and devotion to princi- 
ple. 

It is fitting that a celebration of 
the admission of Kansas to the 


Union should evoke thoughts about 


constitutions. Our forefathers had a 
passion for self-government as a 
corollary to the individual right of 
self-determination. 
Kansas ideal alone, but an Ameri- 
can ideal. Through this yearning 
for orderly national existence, secur- 
ity and individual liberty has come 
the written covenant we term the 
Constitution of the United States. 
It is the militant manifestation of 
great spiritual force. 

These ancient rights only remain 


There have been curves | 


safe today as the Constitution stays | 


written in our hearts. The people 
have been bound to their Govern- 
ment by the sacred tie of voluntary 
devotion. But today there are pow- 
erful forces trying to convince our 
people that the Constitution is not 
their charter of human liberties. 
Should these forces 
American Government then becomes 
a source of oppression such as 
now afflicts various other peoples 
throughout the world. 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 

A government is free in propor- 
tion to the rights it guarantees to 
the minority. The Constitution was 
not framed to give us anything, but 
to protect inherent rights we al- 
ready possessed. It was framed to 
protect minorities against a gov- 
ernment momentarily controlled by 
impulsive, majorities. 

lor a century and a half the Con- 
stitution has protected American 
citizens against 
Against repeated onslaught it has 
preserved the right of trial by jury; 
it has been the safeguard of the 
American home and of churches in 
their most sacred right of religious 
freedom; it has protected the free- 
dom of the press; it has safe- 
guarded individuals in their right 
of free speech; and it has been the 
guarantee of the right to conduct 
lawful personal affaiis without in- 
terference by meddling bureaucracy. 
This, fellow-citizens, is the Consti- 
tution which was established to 
make the United States a sanctu- 
ary for every honest individual and 
évery honest interest. 

Let me make this emphatic, the 
Constitution of the United States is 
not an obstacle to progress. It is 
the balance wheel of progress. No 
fidunting of the _ Constitution, 
whether by Executive evasion, loose 
legislation, or insidious propaganda, 
can destroy our safeguard so long 
as courage and common sense are 
cherished in the hearts of the 
American people. 


such oppression. | 


| 


prevail, the | 





That is not a | 





As we assemble to celebrate the | 


diamond jubilee of our State, we 
are conscious that we confront in 
the next national election the most 
fateful decisions of our generation. 
Deceiving words and luring phrases 
may cloud the issues, but they can- 
not hide them A nation will sur- 
vive to correct its political mis-~- 
takes. But if an unsound financial 
program is coupled with them, the 
nation faces destruction. We have 
seen appalling waste and extrava- 
gance We are exhausting our capi- 
tal on useless projects which ad- 
vance us no further on our way. 
The budget proposed for the next 


« 





fiscal period by the nation’s Chief 
Executive is the final grim proof 
of the financial vortex into which 
we are being drawn. Its prediction 
of a deficit of “only a billion” is 
delusive. Considering the admitted 


& «om 


needs for relief and other realities, | 
| dence in the nation’s finances. 


the period undoubtedly will end 
with a deficit greater than those of 
each preceding year of this Admin- 
istration. Bookkeeping tricks may 
be used, but the huge deficit will 
remain. 


EXPENDITURES RISING 

Despite promises of a 25 per 
cent reduction in Federal expendi- 
ture, Federal expenditures continue 
steadily to rise. It is true eco- 
nomic conditions have improved, as 
they do after every depression. That 
has been reflected in great increases 
in. Federal income. They have not, 
however, been able to match the 
increases in spending, thus repudi- 
ating the assurances of the budget 
messages of three and two years 
ago. The gap between income and 
outgo steadily widens. The billions 
on billions already added to the na- 
tional debt are in themselves dan- 
gerous. ‘They are doubly dangerous 
as an invitation to even wilder dis- 
sipation of our resources. 

It has been said that the demands 
for relief have imperiled our Fed- 
eral finances. That is only a half- 
truth. The money actually reach- 
ing the unemployed and impover- 
ished has not rocked the Treasury. 


The rocking has been done by abys- | 
mal waste through changes of pol- | 


icy, maladministration and ruthless 
partisanship. Relief appropriations 
have been more than ample, but all 


too many on relief and work proj- | 


ects have been denied adequate aid 
because bureaucracy has eaten up 
too much of the funds intended for 
relief. We need desperately a 
cheaper, simpler and more respon- 
Sible relief administration through- 
out the Union. 

Taking at its face value the sol- 
emn promises uf the Administra- 
tion that politics would be kept out 
of all relief activities, I continued 
the relief organization of my dis- 
tinguished Democratic predecessor. 
Here in Kansas we thought differ- 
ences over methods could only in- 
jure th» deserving. So we accepted 
what was offered and made an ad- 
ministrative success of Federal 
plans equaled by few other States. 
The records will show that no State 
cooperated more fully with the 
Federal Relief Administration than 
Kansas. 

WPA—A “PORK BARREL” 

With the passage of the $5,000,- 
000,000 relief bill, however, came 
the melancholy discovery that a 
non-political administration of relief 
was not intended. The WPA was 
organized so that relief might be 
handled in familiar “pork barrel” 
fashion. It has permitted a party 
machine to spend the greatest 
peace-time fund in all human his- 
tory. Our people are disappointed 
and amazed. They realize now that 
the promise to make human needs 
the sole guide for action has been 
broken. Victory is in the hands of 
the party spoilsmen. 

Non-political relief administrators 
have been forced out. Citizens 
have poured the evidences of intol- 
erable conditions upon Washington. 
The only result has been loss of 
poise and a resort to abuse by the 
Administration and its spokesmen 
who take the undemocratic atti- 
tude that all criticism is abuse and 


that all who do not agree have base | 


motives and selfish purposes. They 
seem to forget that true democracy 
thrives on honest criticism. 


WASTEFUL POLICIES PREVAIL 
With some of the avowed objec- 
tives of those in Washington no 
right-thinking person can quarrel. 
But there has been a constant shift- 
ing back and forth in 
Utterly wasteful policies have pre- 
vailed. There has been too great 


an attempt to pass off just criti- | 
cism of the Administration of relief | 


by branding the critics hard-hearted 
persons who propose to let every 
one starve. Epithets, evasions and 
sophistries do not answer. 

If there is any place more than 
another where common sense in 
government is needed, it is in the 


relief problem. Although many mil- | 


lions of our people still depend on 
relief and the outpouring of billions 
is greater than ever, I do not be-. 
lieve that the problems presented 
are unsurmountable in this land of 
potential plenty. No good American 
wants any of his fellow-citizens to 
be hungry, much less starve. But 
if there is to be no hunger, it is im- 
perative that the administration of 
relief be purged of waste and par- 
tisanship. 

The emphasis on relief has ob- 


| WORK—NOT 





scured 
not aid, is our larger problem. 
clinching proof of the New Deal’s 
failure is that almost as many per- 
sons are out of work today as there 
were when it first set up shop in 
1933. 
“BOONDOGCLING” 
The key to real stability is not 
boondoggling, but permanent jobs 
with the laborer worthy of his hire. 
Theories will not produce them, nor 
can unemployment be made to van- 
ish overnight. “Help Wanted” signs 
will blossom out of restored confi- 


Work for those who want it comes 
from the assurance to business and 
industry that they may plan wisely 
for the future. Employment comes 
from the common conviction that 
the American system of representa- 
tive government is secure. Confi- 
dence is far more important than 
the exploitation of a multiplicity of 
pretentious plans which do not 
work. 

History and experience alike teach 
us that “government is protection.” 
When it ceases to protect it ceases 
to be government. As a nation we 
have begun to protect childhood but 
the obligation to protect old age lies 
straight before us. This obligation 
is the legacy from the machine age 
in which we live. It is an essential 
part of the unemployment problem 
of a great industrial civilization. 


COPING WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 


The hope that we will deal with | 
our unemployment problem success- | 


fully lies in the fact that the hard- 
ships and suffering of the depres- 
sion have made us conscious of cer- 
tain defects in our society brought 
about by the rapid growth in our 
industrial structure. 

We are aware that we must make 
our just contributions to the solu- 
tion of the problems of the times. 
Each generation in turn has its 
own problems to solve for posterity. 
No age has escaped this inspiring 
responsibility. If such there were, 
then that was an age of stagnation. 

Our problem 
will not be solved by rabid parti- 
sanship on the one hand or wish- 
ful thinking on the other. We may 
differ as to methods and procedure, 
but there can be no difference as 
to the imperative necessity for a 
solution. 

Fundamentally we must always 
keep in mind the answer we seek 
is not based alone on the query, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” The 
solution rests on considering it in 
a major sense from the viewpoint 
of a problem created by the rapid 
development of our industrial ma- 
chine. 

The problem is national in scope 
and should be solved on a national 
basis. This involves the most care- 
ful consideration of the limitations 
of the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions. 

Solving this problem of unemploy- 
ment and old-age pensions is ‘both 
humane and economic and we shall 
solve it in spite of our past neglect 
and recent well-intended but utter- 
ly unworkable, hastily thrown to- 
gether, makeshift legislation. 


“RECOVERY—GREATEST REFORM” 

We have witnessed bureaucratic 
agencies vying one with the other 
in efforts to excel in experimenta- 
tion. Fuzzy-thinking and unorderly 
procedure have characterized the 
manner in which all of the goals 
have been approached. There has 
been confusion, reversal of policies, 
haphazard administration, bicker- 
ing and repeated delay. 

There is much discussion whether 
reform of our social and economic 
System should go before recovery, 
or whether recovery should precede 
reform. My answer is that the 
greatest reform that we could have 
is recovery. We are going to be 
many years unscrambling the eggs 
cooked up by the kitchen cabinet 
of this Administration. One of the 
greatest failures of these cooks was 
that they were unable to tell the 
bad eggs from the good. The re- 
sult has been indigestion for all 








decisions. | 


of us. 


A NON-PARTISAN APPROACH 

It is necessary for all of us who 
are concerned with agriculture’s 
welfare—and every American ought 


velopment of a program that will be 

both sound and legal And I have 
| faith that we shall develop such 
measures and the courage to put 
them into effect. 

The problem of agriculture cer- 
tainly must be approached on a 
nonpartisan basis. No one can jus- 
tify any attempt to make political 
capital out of the national anxiety 
for effective solution of the agricul- 
tural problem, 

Solutions are not devised as easily 
as a magician produces*an egg 
from his mouth. Low prices for 
farm products and increasing inter- 
est and taxes have forced too many 
farmers to exhaust their soil. Far- 
mers have realized this, out under 
economic pressure for cash crops 


the fact that employment, 
The | 


of unemployment | 
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GOV. ALFRED M. LANDON 
Calls for “a direct attack on the at- 
tempt at Washington to substitute a 
tax-eating bureaucracy for a liberal 

democratic system.” 








to be—to work together in the de- | 


| 


have been unable to do anything 
about it. 

Low prices have been caused by 
the practical loss of the farm mar- 
kets, both domestic and foreign. Of 
the markets, the domestic market 
has always been far more important 
for our farmers. 

But even in the case of the major 
cash crops, on which a surplus has 
been produced, our domestic farm 
prices have largely been fixed by 
the prices bid by our foreign pur- 
chasers. In other words, the sur- 
plus has set the price for the whole 
crop. 


POLICY FOR LAND RESOURCES 


The proper application of soil con- 





good points of the opposition as we 


| are courageous to point out what we 





consider its errors. But I do con- 
demn half-baked legislation, mal- 
administration and the dangerous 
short cuts to permanent change at- 
tempted in the name of emergency. 


CHECKS TO RECOVERY 

The Administration has presented 
no permanent solution of our major 
problems. On the contrary, it has 
created many new problems and its 
gross overcentralization of power 
reflects either ignorance or indiffer- 
ence in regard to our Federal sys- 
tem of government. All this in my 
judgment is actually delaying the 
return of prosperity. 

Unfortunately, now as always, 
there are people today calling them- 
selves liberal who regard any sug- 
gestion of economy as reactionary. 
They seem to think willingness to 
throw other people’s money around 
without any consideration of value 


| received is a peculiar sign of a pure 





servation principles would help ma- | 


terially to prevent the production 
of such price depressing surpluses. 
As I have repeatedly said, it should 
be possible to develop a national 
program of soil conservation on the 
more than 65 per cent of the na- 
tion’s crop land which already has 
begun to lose its food-producing 
value. 

Equally impressed with the public 
interest is the problem of flood con- 
trol. Flood control fits right in with 
the soil program. According to 
Government studies, a sound na- 
tional conservation program in itself 


would reduce the damage from 


floods 25 per cent. 

The situation today emphasizes 
the urgent need for a sound na- 
tional land use policy. Our soil must 
not be exhausted by wasteful meth- 
ods. The farmer is entitled to ex- 
pect for his crop a fair price com- 
parable to the price of the com- 
modities he buys. A policy that is 
not limited in its benefits to imme- 
diate cash returns but seeks as well 
to rebuild the fertility of the soil 
and meets the problem of flood con- 
trol also, is impressed with national 
interest and entitled to national 
support. 


PROTECT THE FARMER 

Such a policy would fit in with the 
demand of agriculture for equality 
with industry. I am advised from 
reliable sources that the costs 
of about two hundred items the 
farmer has to buy are increased 
about one-fourth by the operation 
of the tariff. Because the farmer 
has been forced to sell on the world 
market, is he not entitled to some 
countervailing provisions, to some 
compensating tariff equivalent, in 
order that he may receive an equal 
benefit? 

The purpose of the tariff is to pro- 
tect workers and industry from the 
cheap competition of foreign labor. 
The farmer should be given this 
same protection. 

Is it any wonder that the imme- 
diate concern of agriculture is tariff 
equality with the other groups com- 
prising this nation? There are sup- 
plemental factors which would be 
helpful to the farmer, such as the 
greater industrial use of farm prod- 
ucts, the rebuilding of foreign mar- 
kets, and last, but not least, lower 
taxes and interest charges. Even 
more basic would be an expanding 
home market growing out of re- 
stored confidence in our future. 


A COMPOSITE PROBLEM 

There is no single solution of the 
farm problem. The perplexity in 
one part of the country is not al- 
ways the same as the problem in 
the other parts. A _ well-rounded 
farm policy must take note of agri- 
culture as a whole. The extensive 
experience of these latter years 
should maxe it possible to develop 
workable measures which will be 
better than any heretofore tried. 

Kansas from the first cooperated 
with much of the Federal emergency 
program. We felt that improved 
conditions were of greater conse- 
quences than any partisan consid- 
erations. In my judgment, the policy 
of condemning everything the op- 
position party does, has never pro- 
duced better government. Nor am 
I one of those who believe that the 
Republican party has a corner on 
patriotism and intelligence. We 
should go into the campaign pre- 
pared to be as fair in conceding the 


heart. They show too little consid- 
eration for the toil which millions 
of American men and women will 
have to undergo in order to pay off 
the debt so gayly incurred. 

Already the average family spends 
one-fourth of its income for taxes, 
whether the family knows it or not. 
It will take much more than that 
to pay the bill which political 
wasters have contracted in the 
American people’s name. Those in 
power responsible for this reckless 
extravagance are not liberals. They 
are more nearly benighted reaction- 
aries. 


UNFULFILLED PROMISES 

When the record of the Adminis- 
tration is challenged their only an- 
swer is, “What would you do?” 
That begs the question. Their pro- 
gram is not only ineffective, it is 
destructive of the American system. 
In the face of that fact, no reason- 
able citizen should ask us what to 
do. The American people propose 
to solve their problems under the 
American system. 

Nor is the cry of “Tory” sufficient 
answer to those who question their 
delusions. If I know my fellow- 
Kansans, and they are a good cross- 
section of America, they do not ap- 
prove anything smacking of a re- 
turn to a system of exploitation of 
the many by the few. Nor do they 
want to go floating aloft in a strato- 
spheric balloon of unkept promises. 
They think the alphabet has been 
overworked. They believe it is time 
to use simple addition and subtrac- 
tion. They want neither reaction 
on the one hand nor radicalism on 
the other. Let those who insist on 
the alphabet remember that Amer- 
ica was built by energy, ambition 
and enthusiasm, by courage, char- 
acter and common sense. 


SOUND PRINCIPLES PERSIST 

The choice ahead of the American 
people is not whether to keep on 
with the mistakes of the so-called 
New Deal or return to the mistakes 
of the old order. The old order be- 
longs to the past, but sound Amer- 
ican principles persist. The hands 
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Government by Laws Rather Than by 
Personalities, His Plea; The Problem 
Of Aid For Agriculture 





of the clock of political destiny 
move forward, not backward. But 
they must turn at a steady, orderly 
pace. We have had too much pal- 
aver about old deals and new. Per- 
formance, to me, counts for more 
than phrases. 

The action of the Supreme Court 
in cutting away some of the errors 
in recent national legislation has 
given a healthful impetus to our 
entire economic life. The months 


following the voiding of the NRA | 


registered America’s 
upturn since the depression. In 
contrast, the four months following 
the passage of that act were marked 
by a drop in industrial production 
and employment equaled only by our 
greatest panics of the past. 

What our nation really needs to- 
day is better housekeeping. 
women could show the way. They 
have had more successful experi- 
ence than any political spendthrift 
in getting full abundance out of 
living and in managing to put by 
something for a rainy day. 

Kansas has tried to do this kind 
of housekeeping. 

Through the cooperation of her 
Officials, from the smallest political 
subdivisions to the State House, 
Kansas has succeeded to a conspicu- 
ous degree. 

WHAT KANSAS HAS DONE 

Since 1929 Kansas property taxes 
have been reduced 32 per cent. The 
per capita cost of State and local 
government has been cut $19, or 26 
per cent. Total revenues for State 
and local purposes in 1934 were 24 
per cent less than in 1932. Yet, 
while these tax reductions were be- 
ing made counties and municipali- 
ties reduced their bonded debt by 
$17,000,000, or 12 per cent, during 
the period from 1932 to 1934. 

The credit, as I have repeatedly 
said, does not belong to any one po- 
litical party or State administra- 
tion, but to thousands of local offi- 
cilals all over Kansas. Savings were 
not made by skimping of necessary 
services or dodging new responsi- 
bilities of relief. 

Throughout 1933 and 1934, ac- 
cording to the report of the Federal 
Relief Administrator, 30.6 per cent 
of the relief burden in Kansas was 
financed from non-Federal funds. 
On this basis Kansas ranked fif- 
teenth among all the States. Con- 
trast this record to that of four- 
teen States which spent less than 10 
per cent of non-Federal funds for 
relief. 


DEMOCRACY—NOT BUREAUCRACY 

The time has come for a direct at- 
tack on the attempt at Washington 
to substitute a tax-eating bureau- 
cracy for a liberal democratic sys- 
tem. Business recovery offers more 
promise of employment than a 


most marked | 


Our | 





thousand wildcat schemes. The re- 
turn of fruitful productivity in the 
United States will be directly trans- 
lated into higher living standards 


for us all. There must be a revival 
of confidence in national credit, 
confidence in soundness of the dol- 


lar, confidence in the government 
at Washington. These guarantee 
the perpetuity of our American sys- 
tem of democracy, and under that 
guarantee will come a flood tide of 
recovery. 

The good wheat must be separated 
from the great stack of New Deal 
chaff. This requires wise and ef- 
fective administration, free from 
partisan bias. The hysterical tone 
of government must be eliminated. 
Our high officials must think with 
their minds rather than with their 
emotions. 

The times demand economy and 
efficiency so that the regular and 
extraordinary services of govern- 
ment can be fully performed with- 
out threatening a mightly people 
with national bankruptcy. We must 
build a new and better civil service 
that will fill Government positions 
with trained, trustworthy and capa- 
ble employes, and offer to our youth 
a career in public service based on 
merit and qualifications for the job. 
The political spoils system and the 
spoilsmen responsible for it must 
go, in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. 

FACTS INSTEAD OF THEORIES 

There never was a time when gov- 
ernment so needed factual informa- 
tion and expert-trained service. We 
must not allow our rising prejudice 
against mere experimentation to 
blind us to this fact. Here in Kan- 
sas we have found that a research 
department to collect facts—not to 
administer theories—is of the great- 
est importance and aid to members 
of the Legislature and to the Chief 
Executive of the Commonwealth as 
well. 

We are still in the throes of per- 
sonal government. Only a govern- 
ment of laws, not men, can rescue 
us from this plight. A mere change 
in officials in Washington will not 
suffice. The next national platform 
of the Republican party should be 
a straightforward declaration that 
will set forth the careful thought 
and serious convictions not of one 
person but of many. Behind that 
platform must be an honest inten- 
tion to redeem its pledges, not to 
throw it on the junk pile the day 
after election. 

With a renewed confidence and a 
reaffirmation of faith, let us turn 
from an un-American doctrine of 
division and classes. As a united 
people, common in our hopes as in 
our purposes, we shall move for- 
ward to that greater destiny which 
is our just heritage. 




















@ These new International 
Trucks are so gracefully proportioned, 
smooth and trim, that they do not seem 
to be trucks. They ride and handle like 
automobiles. But they're built to take 
it like a truck. There is rugged power 
and stamina in these handsome new 
units that surpasses anything in Inter- 


national history 


Application of modern principles 


of design, so evident in the outward 
appearance, has been carried through 
to the fabrication of the smallest work- 
ing part in these Internationals. 

Thorough-going truck construc- 
tion of the International kind pro- 
duces the dependability that keeps 
trucks on the job. Call on us for a dem- 
onstration and let the truck tell the 
story. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ‘'NCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 











HALF-TON 
INTERNATIONAL 
MODEL C-1 
is the truck illustrated, with a 
streamline panel body. Chassis 
available in both 113-inch and 
125-inch wheelbases. The long- 
er wheelbase is a special Inter- 
national feature which retail 
merchants everywhere have been 
quick to accept because of the 
extra loading capacity it affords 
over other trucks in the same 
class. All body styles available. 
















international! sizes range 
from Light-Delivery to pow- 
erful Dump and Tractor 
Trucks, starting with *,-ton 


6-cylinder chassis at 


‘400 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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Informal DiplomaticTalks at Whitehall—| 


Reich Celebrates and Warns—Trade 
With Japan Rises 





{UNERAL PARLEYS.—When the 

diplomats of Europe journeyed 
to London during the week to stand 
before the bier of George V, signi- 
ficantly enough, they found occasion 
to drop in at Whitehall for a chat 
with Anthony Eden. 

The man who heads Britain’s 
Foreign Office, having won his spurs 
in many a sharp encounter with 
older heads of the Continent, meted 
out conciliation to his troubled visi- 
tors and sped them on their several 
ways in an easier frame of mind. 
The atmosphere of mourning and 
sympathy which surrounded them, 
contributed toward friendlier inter- 
changes. 

Tossed onto his desk was the 
rumored possibility of Germany’s re- 
militarizing the Rhine Zone in spite 
of prohibitions in what remains of 
the Versailles Treaty. Tall Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin, former Premier of 
France, and now Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the new Sarraut Govern- 
ment, brought the matter up in ex- 
ploring a number of matters with 
Captain Eden. 

x * * 

But when Baren Constantin von 
Neurath, Reich Foreign Minister 
called at Whitehall he assured Capt. 
Eden that Germany planned to ad- 
here to the Locarno pact (maintain- 
ing the status quo of its western 
frontiers). The British statesman 
then indicated to M. Flandin that 
danger along the Rhine does not 
appear imminent. On his part, Mr. 
Eden assured the German envoy 
that Britain and France have no 
intention of entering into a bilateral 
pact which might undermine the 
Locarno agreement, and that the 
recently announced military accord 
is aimed solely at Italy. 

A more or less frequent visitor at 
the Foreign Office was Maxim Lit- 
vinoff, Soviet Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs. His talks were said to 
center around problems of collec- 
tive and regional security. 

Austria’s “strong man,” Prince 
von Starhemberg, revealed in his 
call that his country and Czecho- 
slovakia were ironing out com- 
mercial frictions between the two. 
He also is reported to have assured 
the Czech representative and Prince 
Paul, Regent of Yugoslavia, that 
they need have no fears about a 
Hapsburg restoration. 

x * * 

FRANC WORRIES. — France is 

troubled not only by events east 
of the Rhine, but those west of the 
famous river are even more disturb- 
ing. Premier Sarraut inherited from 
M. Laval the economic and financial 
difficulties which have been plagu- 
ing the Third Republic for two 
years. 
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| of communication 


Adding to the anxiety is the re- 
port of Governor Tannery of the 
Bank of France on Jan. 30 that gold 
reserves dropped 16 billion francs in 
1935. In addition, one billion more 
flowed away from the bank during 
the past week. 

It was rumored that while in Lon- 
don to attend the King’s funeral, 
M. Flandin in addition to discuss- 
ing foreign affairs, sounded out of- 
ficials on a large loan to the Treas- 
ury. 

M. Sarraut in his first address 
after assuming the office vacated by 
Pierre Laval indicated that France 
would proceed with its system of al- 
liances, sponsor settlement of the 
Italo-Ethiopian troubles under the 
aegis of the League, and cooperate 
with Great Britain. On Jan. 31, 
after stormy debate, the Chamber 
of Deputies gave the new Premier a 
vote of confidence on a Radical 
Socialist motion. 

x * * 

EAR IV. — When Realmleader 

Adolf Hitler led the National 
Socialists on Jan. 30 in celebration 
of the beginning of their fourth year 
of power in the Third Reich, there 
was no military demonstration in 
the Rhine Valley as the French had 
feared. There were, however, 
Significant developments relating to 
domestic affairs in the Reich. 

The celebration in the flag be- 
decked country was definitely dom- 
inated by party, and participated in 
by the “old guard” storm troops. 
Controversy over power between the 
latter and the army has been of 
long standing. Ominously there 
was projected into the celebrations 
a decree providing for the interven- 
tion of the army in possible do- 
mestic disturbances, annulling 
thereby regulations under which 
the forces have operated since 1914. 

The question uppermost in the 
minds of observers is the real rea- 
son for the order, and the signifi- 
cance of its publication on Jan. 30. 
One explanation centers around a 
desire to make the duties of the 
army clear in view of the dispute 
with the brown shirts. Another in- 
dicates that the Nazis may want to 
warn subversive elements that the 
civil authorities have the army be- 
hind them. 

In his address on the occasion of 
the third birthday of the party’s 
coming to power, Herr Hitler al- 
luded again, as he has done several 
times recently, to the possibility of 
his death. 

“They err who believe that this 
movement is still bound up with one 
Single personality!” he cried from 
the balcony of the Chancellory. “I 
was its summoner. Now the one 
summoner has grown into millions. 
Whoever of us closes his eyes today 
knows that behind him stand ten 
others.” 

To listening foreign chancelleries, 
the German leader threw out this 
declaration of policy: 

“Germany will be as peace-loving 
as any people can be provided this 


German people is not touched in its ' 


honor.” 
x kk 
A GREEMENT.—The London Naval 
Conference (minus Japan) 
agreed on Jan. 31 to exchange 
building programs with one an- 
other—an innocuous substitute for 
the present ratio system. Each 
country will notify the others in 
the first four months of the year of 
its projected building program. 
x** 
EATH INTERVENES.—Benito 
Mussolini has lost the only Bal- 
kan leader who openly supported 
his cause. When Marshal George 
Kondylis of Greece died suddenly 
on Jan. 31, there was removed from 
the scene a powerful figure who op- 
posed King George’s alliance with 
Great Britain. In addition, the go- 
ing of the Marshal, who made possi- 
ble the recent return of the Greek 
monarch to the throne, removes the 
bitterest enemy of exiled former 
Premier Venezelos from the Greek 
political scene. 
x * * 
ANOTHER WINTER OF WAR.— 
When II Duce called his cabinet 
together at Rome on Jan. 30 it was 
to inform them that he did not ex- 
pect Ethiopia to be captured without 
another Winter of war. The south- 
ern armies seem to be making rapid 
advances now toward Addis Ababa, 
but the rains will soon stop them 
short of their goal. 

Meanwhile, Mussolini has plans 
for the months that must neces- 
sarily intervene before active fight- 
ing can be taken up again. Some 
50,000 civilian workers, he informed 
his cabinet, are to be shipped to 
Africa to improve the Italian lines 
in the war 
theater, and build adequate quar- 
ters for the soldiers. He asserted 
that “a hundred thousand Italian 


| soldiers lived and worked in East 


Africa last Summer without any in- 

convenience worthy of note.” 
Meanwhile, at Geneva, as_ the 

I.eacue machinery moved slowly to- 
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ward naming a committee to look 
into the possibilities of an oil em- 
bargo against Italy, it became 
known that the Fascists had bought 
for gold from Rumania enough oil 
to last them until the end of 1937. 
x*rk 
(M ERICAN NEUTRALITY.—As 
tensions in Europe seem to be 
easing somewhat, enthusiasm for 
enacting some new rules of neutral- 
ity to keep the United States out of 
war seems to be reaching a new low, 
encumbered by tecuanicalities and 
differences of opinion. The Senate 
measure is pretty well dead-locked 
in Committee while the House bill 
was reported out on Jan. 27. The 
latter had been amended in com- 
mittee to exempt from embargoes 
American nations at war with non- 
| American nations. There was added 
also a clause prohibiting an em- 
bargo of “clothing or processed or 
partially processed clothing mater- 
ial of distinctly non-military char- 
acter.” Another change provided 
that the United States should nego- 
tiate under terms of any existing 
treaty it had with a nation for 
modification of the treaty before 
applying embargoes if they would 
violate the document. In case no 
agreement is reached, the United 
States would terminate the treaty. 
Meanwhile, on Jan. 27, the State 
Department received encouragement 
| for further enforcement of em- 
bargoes. On that day a Federal 
Grand Jury in New York indicted 
three corporations and four indi- 
viduals for bootlegging machine 
guns to Bolivia while that country 
was at war with Paraguay in the 
Gran Chaco, and the United States 
had embargoed arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to the bel- 
ligerents. 
x~*r* 
TRADE WITH JAPAN.—The United 
States Tariff Commission re- 
ports that the export and import 
trade of the United States with 
Japan in terms of dollars has in- 
creased conspicuously since 1931 and 
1932. Whereas Japan took five per 
cent of American exports in 1929, 
she took 10 per cent in 1934, Ameri- 
can exports to the Far Eastern 
country being maintained while 
those to most other countries de- 
creased. Japan’s imports to the 
United States fell from 10 per cent 
in 1929 to 7 per cent in 1934, a de- 
cline accounted for largely by a de- 
crease in the dollar prices of Jap- 
anese goods. 

On Jan. 27 the Department of 
Commerce made public a statement 
to the effect that American foreign 
trade during 1935 was greater than 
in any year since 1931. For the 
year as a whole, exports were 7 per 
cent larger in terms of value and 

| imports 24 per cent greater than in 
|} 1934. 
P. A. FREDERICK. 











Lanking 


Few human institutions are so en- 
during as banking. Few human in- 
stitutions which are a potent force 
in business today were a potent force 
in business back as far as the begin- 
nings of banking. Banking has en- 
dured because behind it there are 
millions of successful customers .. . 
and because it has had an important 
part in contributing to that success. 

There are comparatively few com- 
panies in this country which have 
been continuously in business for 


more than a century ... and yet there are 165 banks in America with that record. 
There are not many companies which have been in continuous operation over 50 
years... and yet more than 2,000 American banks have that record. 


a 


For 104 years, the Farmers Deposit National Bank has been serving successful cuse 
tomers and helping to make them more successful. 
how to render the kind of service a commercial bank should render. Correspondence 
is invited with business executives who want that kind of banking service. 


FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK e PITTSBURGH 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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It has learned in that 104 years 
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TRAFFIC puts a load on nerves 
and digestion. When you “get 
the red,” light a Camel. Camels 


set you right... help keep the 


digestion working normally. 


{Left} WILLIAM, OF KUGLER’S, /2- 
mous old Philadelphia restaurant, where 
choice foods are served in a delightful atmos- 
phere. William says: “Camels and good 


food go together. Our patrons prefer 
quality tobaccos, judging by the popu- 
larity that Camels enjoy here. So we 
try to keep well stocked with Camels.” 


Copyright, 1936, B. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Fee Digeilions Sake 


The fast Luce g of Modern Living Luis Gilt 


Stra strain on Digestion 


People in every walk of life get “keyed up.” The 
effects on digestion are known to all! In this con- 
nection, it is an interesting fact that smoking a 
Camel during or between meals tends to stimulate 
and promote digestion. Enjoy Camel's mildness... 
the feeling of well-being fostered by Camels match- 
less blend of costlier tobaccos. 
onan Camels for a ee s sake! 


Natural digestive action 
notably increased by 
smoking Camels 


ee 


IN BRITISH GUIANA—the LaVarres 
ford a river. “I always take a big sup- 
ply of Camels along,” says William 
LaVarre, famous explorer. “They make 
any meal taste better—and digest easier.” 


GEORGE LOTT, former 
U.S. Tennis Champion, says: 
“Camels have a beneficial ef- 
fect on digestion. They help 
me to enjoy what I eat and 
get more good out of it.” 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


Camets are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS = Turkish 
and Domestic ~ than any 
other poputar brand. 


TUNE INI camet CARAVAN 
with WALTER O’KEEFE, DEANE 
JANIS, TED HUSING, GLEN GRAY 
and the CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA. 
Tuesday and Thursday 
9 p.m. E.S.T., 8 p.m. C.S.T., 
9:30 p.m. M.S.T., 8:30 p.m. P.S.T.— 
over WABC-Columbia Network. 
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House of Representatives: 
Record Appropriations 


Steering Program to Expedite 
‘Must’ Measures 


N the face of a tax program for this session of 

Congress, the House is trying to clear up all 
other must legislation. 

Appropriations have right of way. Like reve- 
nue measures, they originate in the House. So 
far three of these supply measures for mainte- 
nance of the Government have passed the House 
—the Deficiency, the Independent Offices and 
the Interior bills—none so far acted upon by the 
Senate. The Treasury-Post Office appropriation, 
bulkiest of all, will be up in the House this week. 

The Administration’s neutrality program will 
be expedited under a special rule, on which the 
Rules Committee has set a hearing for Tuesday. 
The farm program, reported to the Senate, is be- 
ing given its finishing touches in the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The House last week passed the $81,000,000 
annual supply bill for the Interior Department, 
for the next fiscal year, the largest appropria- 
tion for that purpose ever made. Latitude of 
general debate on subjects, only a few of which 
related to the bill, kept the measure before the 
House practically all the week. 

In committees, among others, there were hear- 
ings on the Administration farm bill, on the prac- 
tices of bondholders’ committees which the Sab- 
ath committee is investigating, and on the Army 
Air Technical School. 


THE INTERIOR ESTIMATES 


MONDAY.—The Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, more than four millions in excess of 
the appropriation for the current year but a mil- 
lion less than the Budget estimate, started on its 
days of general debate. 

The bill is exclusive of $28,000,000 of perma- 
nent annual running appropriations automati- 
cally fixed by prior Congresses for the next fiscal 
year. 

Some of the major items include: Office of 
Education, including vocational education, $7,- 





—Underwood & Underwood, 


“CLEAN OUT THE CABINET” 
Representative Allen T. Treadway suggests the 
impeachment of Secretary Wallace because of the 
latter’s reported statement that the Supreme Court's 
decision on refunds of AAA taxes was a “legalized 
steal.” 








159,300; Reclamation, $17,268,000; the 80-mile 
long all-American Canal in connection with 
Boulder Dam; $6,500,000, which makes a total of 
$28,000,000 given that enterprise so far; National 
Park Service, $16,000,000; the new Bituminous 
Coal Commission, $990,000. 

President Roosevelt recommended to Congress 
$180,000 for the work of the Mexican Claims Com- 
mission. The House had a field day of political 
speech-making on many subjects. 

Labor committee heard testimony in favor of 
a law for the textile industry similar to the Guf- 
fey Bituminous Coal Commission Act. 

* TUESDAY.—General debate on Interior bill. 


CONGRESS AND THE COURT 


In a speech on Supreme Court powers, Repre- 
Sentative Cross (Dem.), of Waco, Tex., de- 
clared it was never intended to empower the 
Court to declare acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional. Representative Hollister ((Rep.), of Cin- 
cinnati, said that attitude would make acts of 
Congress, instedd of the Constitution, the su- 
preme law. 

The Sabath bondholders investigating com- 
mittee continued hearings. Chairman Madden, 
of NLRB, told the Labor Committee the Board 
hasn’t enough lawyers to fight injunction suits 
against its decrees and is waiting on a final de- 
termination of the constitutionality of the 
NLRB Act. 

WEDNESDAY. — General debate continued. 
Minority Leader Snell criticized the Marine Band 
for walking out of a women’s patriotic conven- 
tion as a result of a political speech by former 
Secretary of State Colby. 

THURSDAY.—Interior Department bill read 
for amendment. President’s message on more 
effective use of land resources was read. 

FRIDAY.—Interior Department bill passed and 
House adjourned until Monday 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 

Public Law 425 (H. R. 9870), World War Bonus 
Act; Senate overrode veto and made bill a law 
without President’s approval Jan. 27. 

H. J. Res. 422, Administration Neutrality Bill; 
reported to House Jan. 28. 
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HE school for pages is one of the little known aspects of life in 
those higher regions where national legislation is enacted. De- 
spite their irregular hours, the corps of boys who rush about in the 
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halls of Congress on various errands are still able to complete their 
education by attending private classes conducted for them by pro- 


fessional teachers in the House Office building. 








A Navy ‘Boycott’—Its Repercussion in Congress 


NI AVAL “snubbing” of the Women’s 

Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, leading to cancellation of 
three addresses to have been deliv- 
ered by ranking Navy officers and 
climaxed by the “walk out” of the 
Marine Band ten minutes before it 
was to have played at a banquet, 
had its repercussion in Congression- 


al debate last week. 

Cause of the boycott was an ad- 
dress of Bainbridge Colby, Secretary 
of State under Woodrow Wilson. 


Representative Snell, Republican 
leader of the House, led in the criti- 
cism: 

MR, SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, 
N. ¥.: Mr. Speaker, I was not only 
astounded but chagrined to read in 
the morning paper the following 
headline: 

“Marine Band ‘plays’ vengeful 
New Deal tune; walks out behind 
Navy on women patriots.” 

This women’s patriotic organiza- 
tion that is meeting in this city at 
the present time represents some 
500,000 of the leading patriotic 
women of America; women from all 
parts of the country, from all walks 
of life, and from all political parties, 
who are primarily interested in 
maintaining national defense and 
the continuation of present day 
American institutions. 

The Marine Band, which we are 
all proud to call one of the premier 
musical organizations of this coun- 
try, is supported by the taxpayers’ 
money, and belongs to the people. 
It is for all the people of the United 
States, and I never supposed before 
that they, in any way represented 
any special political party or stood 
for any special political interests. 

The only reason yet assigned for 
their leaving this organization last 
night is the fact that these women 
had the temerity to listen to an out- 
Standing constitutional address by 
one of the leading students of the 
Constitution and one of the leading 
Democrats of the country, a man 
who had been closely allied with and 
held a high post in the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, and as far as I know, 


has always maintained his Demo- 
cratic regularity. 

Is this, as a matter of fact, a fore- 
runner of what Mr. Farley said 
would be the bitterest and the dirti- 
est campaign in American history? 

MR. O'CONNOR (Dem.) of New 
York City: The gentleman will re- 
call that free assemblage of Ameri- 
can citizens down here on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue of some veterans when 
Mr. Hoover brought out the artillery 
to drive them out of town. 

MR. SNELL, That was ar entirely 
different situation, as the gentleman 
knows; and the President did not 
call out the troops until the District 
officials said they could not cope 
with the situation.* * * 

This was a meeting of patriotic 
women representing every grade of 
society from every part of the United 
States—a free, orderly assemblage— 
and are you going to stack your Ad- 
ministration up against this kind of 
meeting? Are you going to use the 
force and power of the Administra- 
tion to prevent meetings of citizens 
for fear they will in some way criti- 
cize official acts of the Administra- 
tion? 

The President has said many times 
he is willing to be criticized. But it 
looks to me as if he is getting very 
thin-skinned all of a sudden and 
cannot take it, and is going to use 
all the force and power at his com- 
mand to prevent it. 

The American people are entitled 
to know why the Marine Band can- 
not play before a patriotic society 
of American women in the city of 
Washington. 

MR. FADDIS (Dem.) of Waynes- 
burg Pa.: Under our present system 
of national defense the President of 
the United States, who happens at 
this time to be Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, is the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and certainly no man or no 
woman would pretend to concede 
that it is at all proper to inject into 
a national defense conference such 
a controversial address as was made 
by the Honorable Bainbridge Colby, 


which consisted of excoriation and 
abuse of the Commander in Chief. 

MR. LUCAS (Dem.) of Havana, 
Ill.: Does the gentleman know that 
the bylaws of these various patriotic 
societies specifically state that they 
are nonpolitical? 

MR. FADDIS. And does the gen- 
tleman further know that Mr. Colby 
agreed in gdvance before he made 
this speech that it would not be a 
political speech? 

MR. FADDIS. I do not know that, 
but after listening to Mr. Colby that 
night I would not doubt that he 
would give his word to anything of 
that kind in order to get the op- 
portunity to deliver such an ad- 
dress. 

MR. LUCAS (Dem.) of Havana, 
Ill.; Does the gentleman know that 
scores of both Democrats and Re- 
publicans walked out of that meet- 
ing because he was making a politi- 
cal speech, in violation of his word 
and in violation of the rules and 
by-laws of the society? 

MR. FADDIS. I do know that 
scores of them walked out, because 
I was present myself at the meet- 
ing. 

MR. RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, Pa.: 
I understand that Mr. Colby is a 
Democrat. 

MR. FADDIS. I have never so un- 
derstood. By birth, breeding, and 
education, and’ every other consider- 
ation, Mr. Colby is a member of the 
Liberty League and inherited that 
position. 

MR. O’CONNOR. Of course, con- 
stant repetition of a thing does not 
prove it. I never knew any activity 
that Bainbridge Colby ever engaged 
in in any regular, real democratic 
movement in the United States. The 
only claim to being a Democrat that 
he has is that he served under a 
Democratic President, but’ no one 
ever saw him active in any Demo- 
cratic organization or any Demo- 
cratic council. 

MR. FADDIS. I believe the gentle- 
man is right, and I would like to 
further state that having been in- 
tensely interested in the matter. of 
national defense for a great many 


years, I have never known of any 
of his activities in connection with 
national defense and I wonder just 
how and why he was included 
among the list of speakers at this 
convention. 

MR. WADSWORTH (Rep.) of Gen- 
eseo, N. Y.: Coming down to a com- 
mon-sense view of the incident, let 
us assume, from the standpoint of 
the gentleman who now has the 
floor and from the standpoint of 
others, that Mr. Colby made an of- 
fensive political address. Even so, 
does the gentleman believe that 
those good women should have been 
humiliated by a public rebuke of 
that kind? 

MR. FADDIS. They certainly 
should have been, because it was 
entirely in discord, with any of the 
purposes of the convention. Those 
ladies had asked people there to 
listen to a man get up on the plat- 
form and revile and abuse the Presi- 
dent of the United States or Mem- 
bers of Congress. Some of them, 
at least, must have been in on the 
secret of the reason for his appear- 
ance. That is proven by the length 
to which the chairman went to break 
in on the commander’s speech to 
get Mr. Colby on the air. * * * They 
had not assembled there for political 
purposes and the rules and by-laws 
of their convention forbid anything 
of that kind being injected into ii. 

MR. FITZPATRICK (Dem.) of New 
York City: After Mr. Colby started 
to make his political speech, did the 
ladies attempt to stop it? 

MR. FADDIS. No. That is a course 
of action which I am sorry to say 
was not carried out. They accorded 
him a great deal more courtesy than 
he accorded them. 

MR. FITZPATRICK. If they were 
a nonpartisan organization they 
should not have permitted a speech 
of that kind. 

MR. FADDIS, That is true; and if 
it had been an organization of men, 
no doubt someone would have raised 
the point of order against the 
speech. 











Capitol 


AS election approaches, political 

heat lightning displays itself 
more frequently in Congress. In 
the Housey where general debate on 
an appropriation bill permits wide 
latitude of subjects, the discussion 
last week related to the Liberty 
League dinner, Townsendism and 
many other subjects, with frequent 
flashes of repartee. Some of the 
colloquies follow: 

MR. WOODRUM (Dem.) of Roan- 
oke, Va.: They call it the Liberty 
League. O liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name! I could not 
help but wonder, as I listened on 
the radio—it is a radio now; it used 
to be raddio. We have reformed our 
language since we got into the Lib- 
erty League. We have moved up- 
town. 

MR. FISH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. 
Y.: Mr. Chairman, I am reminded 
of the old adage that “where the 
feathers fly is where the shot hit.” 

MR. EAGLE (Dem.), of Hous- 


Hill.--Its More 


ton, Tex.: If Mr. Smith.chooses to 
walk out on the Democratic party, 
then the Republican gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Fish), who 
praises Mr. Smith today, is clearly 
within his rights, because I am in- 
formed he also walked out on his 
party in 1912. It seems the gentle- 
men from Amsterdam or Rotter- 
dam and some other dam place in 
New York have a habit of walking 
out. 
x* * 


REPRESENTATIVE McGROARTY 

(Dem.), of Tujunga, Calif., who 
introduced but revised a Townsend 
plan bill and is poet laureate of his 
State, sought to reduce the Indian 
Bureau appropriations in the Inter- 
ior Department bill. 


MR. ZIONCHECK: The _ kind, 
sympathetic gentleman from Cali- 
fornia comes and says: “Save 
money,” just the same as the watch- 
dog of the Treasury over there. 


or Less 


Penny wise and pound foolish. Were 
you serious or were you clowning? 

MR. McGROARTY: Oh, you will 
burst a blood vessel. 

MR. ZIONCHECK: Oh, No; I will 
not burst a vein. 

MR. McGROARTY: 
mad about it. 

MR. ZIONCHECE: I am not mad. 
I am a little warmed up. 

MR. MARCANTONIO (Rep.), of 
New York City: On Manhattan Is- 
land, we have a tribe of Indians, a 
very famous and historic tribe 
known as the Tammany Indians. My 
objection to this bill is that we 
make ‘no appropriations for that 
tribe of Indians. They need more 
help now than ever before, espe- 
cially since their big chief with the 
brown derby has decided to take a 
walk. 


Do not get 


xk 
EPRESENTATIVE HOFFMAN 
(Dem.), of Allegan, Mich., was 


Serious Side 


speaking in the House in criticism 
of the Townsend plan, which he 
said provides for a jackpot of $200 
for those over 60 but “there is fraud 
in the whole proposition.” 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Tex.: My friend represents 
the Fourth District of Michigan. 
‘MR. HOFFMAN: Most unworth- 
ily, sir. 

MR. BLANTON: He will remem- 
ber his colleague from the Third 
Michigan District (Mr. Main) made 
his maiden speech here, and forgot 
to even mention the Townsend plan, 
but when we prodded him— 

MR. HOFFMAN: When you what? 

MR. BLANTON: When we prodded 
him. When we prodded him with 
a prod pole. The gentleman has 
prodded cattle in a car, has he not? 

MR. HOFFMAN: No; I raise cows 
and grow apples. 

MR. BLANTON: We prodded him 
about forgetting Dr. Townsend in 
his maiden speech. 











United States Senate: 
Committees hard at work 


Complete Roll-Call at Bonus Vote; 
Inquiries Point to Legislation 


THE Senate had a two-day history-making 
week. 

It’s vote overriding the President’s veto and 
making the bonus bill a law also was notable 
because it was the most complete roll-call in 
Congress in the memory of veteran legislators. 
Every one of the 95 Senators—there is one va- 
cancy—was in his seat and voted 

The vacancy, caused by assassination of Huey 
Long of Louisiana last September, will be filled 
immediately, Mrs. Long having been appointed 
Senator by Governor Noe Friday. 

Munitions inquiry, Panama Canal toll methods, 
air training and other subjects were up on the 
Senate floor. The committees have important 
legislation pending. The Finance Committee 
has questionnaires out to corporations having 
pension plans and annuity systems with a view 
to considering the Clark plan to conserve those 
private systems in the social security program. 
Commerce Committee, February 10, begins hear- 
ings on air problems, including accidents, regu- 
lation, and questions relating to dirigibles, auto- 
giros and parachutes, 


OVERRIDING THE VETO 

MONDAY.—President Roosevelt’s bonus veto 
message read. The vote, 76 to repass the bill, 
overriding the veto, and 19, to sustain the veto. 
The political alignment: To override: Demo- 
crats 57, Republicans 16; Farmer-Labor 2, Pro- 
gressive 1. Against overriding: Democrats 12; 
Republicans 7. 

The controversial Gore bill to change the sys- 
tem of measuring vessels passing through the 
Panama Canal, “emasculated,” as its sponsor 
said, by an adopted amendment, was recommit- 
ted to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

The Costigan-Adams bill to establish an Army 
Air Corps Technical School at Denver, Colo., for 
an aerial gunnery and bombing range, on 640 
acres ©” donated land, instead of the present lo- 
cation at Rantoun, IIl., was debated. 

The President nominated six of the- seven 





—Underwood & Underwood. 
“I WILL FIGHT TO A FINISH” 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey, co-author of the “little 
NRA” for the coal industry, tells the United Mine 
Workers that if the Guffey-Snyder Act is held 
unconstitutional he will introduce a substitute bill. 





members of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Senate confirmed them Thursday. 

Secretary Wallace and Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administrator Davis, before the Agricul- 
ture Committee, supported their farm bill. 


“LOBBY” QUESTIONNAIRES 

TUESDAY.—Senate not in session. Lob y in- 
vestigating committee sent questionnair. v= 
eral hundred corporations and indy re- 
garding contributions to the Amer <an Liberv.y 
League, Crusaders, Sentinels of the Republic, N. 
Y. State Economic Council » Americalr 
Federation of Investors. So! c.isc General Reed, 
Secretary Wallace and Sc! - vor White of the De- 
partment of Agriculturc, upheld the farm bill in 
committee. Senator Vandenberg (Rep.) of Mich- 
igan, wrote Secretary Morgenthau suggesting 
conversion of overdue war debts into marketable 
securities to replenish the Treasury. 

WEDNESDAY.—Senate not in session. Sena- 
tor Robinson (Dem.) of Arkansas testified before 
Commerce Committee in favor of the Overton 
bill to expend $275,000,000 for flood control in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. 

THURSDAY.—Received President’s message re- 
garding cooperation with the States in land re- 
sources conservation. Passed resolutton author- 
izing $7,369 to the Nye munitions investigating 
committee, in addition to $125.000 heretofore ex- 
pended, to enable the committee to end its 
inquiry and recommend legislation at this session 
of Congress. Passed the Air Corps Technical 
School bill for Denver. The new farm bill was 
reported. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 

S. 3398, to establish Army Air Corps Technical 
School at Denver; passed Senate Jan. 30. 

S. Res. 221, allocating $7,369 to Nye munitions 
inquiry; Passed Senate Jan. 30. 

S. 3686, amending the law relating to issuance 
of arms and ammunition to protect public money 
and property; Reported to Senate Jan. 27. 

S. 3780, administration farm bill; Reported to 
Senate Jan. 30. 
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+ STATES: GROWING USE OF COMPACTS + 





“ERTAIN problems are confined by 

the boundaries of a State about 
as much as would be a river, a 
mountain range, or a vein of ore. 

Questions involving taxation, 
crime, industry, agriculture, utili- 
ties, motor vehicles, and a multitude 
of other subjects, however, assume 
regional, or even national, propor- 
tions. To solve them, with the Su- 
preme Court reminding the Federal 
Government of the prescribed lim- 
its of its activities, the interstate 
compact method is acquiring a new 
vogue. 

Since the early days of the Union 
57 compacts have been authorized, 
34 having come into effect through 
ratification by the States involved 
They have been used to deal with 
eight situations, namely: crimina! 
jurisdiction over boundary waters, 
boundaries and cessions of terri- 
tory, accounting, taxation, utility 
regulation, control and improvement 
of navigable streams, the con- 
servation of natural resources, and 
uniformity of legislation. 

Two days after the high tribunal 
at Washington cut down the Blue 
Eagle in 1934, representatives of the 
governors of Maine, New Hampshire. 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, and Pennsylvania 
signed a compact for establishng 
uniform standards for conditions of 
employment, particularly with re- 
gard to the minimum wage. The 
legislatures of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire ratified the pact. 
The national House of Representa- 
tives has just given its consent to 
the agreement, and it is now await- 
ing approval of the Senate. 


AN OIL COMPACT 

In January, 1935, the Supreme 
Court ruled out the section of the 
National Recovery Act which gave 
the Federal Petroleum Administra- 
tor the right to set oil production 
quotas for individual States, and to 
forbid shpment in interstate com- 
merce of oil in excess of these 
quotas. 

The following month, representa- 
tives of Oklahoma, Texas, California, 
and New Mexico gathered at Dallas 
and there drew up an interstate 
compact for conserving oil and gas, 
and recommended that it be ratified 
by Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, and Michigan as well. In Au- 
gust, Congress gave its consent to 
the pact. 


COOPERATION AGAINST CRIME 
In trying to lay a more effective 
drag-net for crime, Congress passed 
an act in 1934 giving the right to 
any two or more States “to enter 
into agreements or compacts for co- 
operative effort and mutual assist- 
ance in the prevention of crime and 
in the enforcement of their re- 
spective criminal laws and policies, 
and to establish such agencies, 
joint or otherwise, as they may deem 
desirable for making effective such 
agreements and compacts.” 

Eight States in 1935—Colorado, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Mexico, Oregon, and 
South Dakota—enacted laws creat- 
ing machinery for interstate cooper- 
ation on criminal matters. Indiana 
and Michigan became the first 
States to enter into a compact on 
the subject. Heretofore, eight crime 
compacts dealing solely with juris- 
diction over territorial waters had 
been approved by Congress. Only 
four, however, have been put into 
force by legislative action. 

The use of the compact in the 
crime field has been suggested, 
to provide speedy return of fugitives 
who have crossed State lines; to 
permit officers of one State to 
make arrests in neighboring States, 
particularly in hot pursuit cases; 
to provide for supervision of pa- 
rolees or probationers in States 
other than the one in which they 
were arrested, convicted, and 
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granted probation or parole; to set 
up such joint agencies as finger- 
print units, teletype systems, radio 
communicating systems; and to 
provide for return of non-resident 
witnesses in criminal cases. 


SHARING TAX INFORMATION 


When the Florida Association of 
Tax Assessors met recently, a reso- 
lution was adopted calling for mu- 
tual exchange of information with 
neighboring States on the assess- 
ment and taxation of intangible 
personal property. The real pur- 
pose of the action is to check ‘on 
evaders who live most of the time in 
Florida but seek to avoid payment 
of intangible taxes in that State 
through a claim of residence in some 
other State. 

California already has a law re- 
quiring assessors to forward to as- 
sessors in other States information 
which is secured in their own juris- 
diction. 

Six States—California, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Nevada, and New 
Mexico—have entered into a Colo- 
rado River Compact upon which, in 
part, the construction of Boulder 
Dam was undertaken by the Federal 
Government. Arizona refused to ac- 
cept the agreement, and is now con- 
testing in the courts the flow of 
water allotted to it as a result of 
the project. 

In a message to Congress on Jan. 
30, President Roosevelt suggested 
the devising of principles and means 
of cooperation with States and in- 
terstate agencies for control of 
headwater streams and little waters 
for the effective working out of 
flood control and soil erosion proj- 
ects. 

Twenty-three States in 1935 set up 
some sort of machinery to effect in- 
terstate cooperation, according to 
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the Public Administration Clearing 

House. Eight of these are of a per- 

manent nature. All of these agen- 

cies maintain a clearing house in 

the Council of State Governments. 
x*** 

COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN 

Twenty-nine years ago in Staun- 
ton, Va., the council-manager plan 
of municipal government was in- 
augurated. 

Today, 438 cities and eight coun- 
ties in this country, and 19 com- 
munities in other nations are so 
governed. The years 1934 and 1935 
alone saw the adoption of the plan 
in 21 cities and two counties. This 
is the progress report contained in 
a directory just published by the 
International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, a summary of which has 
been made public by the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. 

Breaking down the directory sta- 
tistics it is learned that nearly one 
in every five cities of over 10,000 
population in the United States is 
now operating under council-man- 
ager government. Michigan ranks 
first in the number of council-man- 
ager cities, having 46. Sixty of the 
438 cities operating under the plan 
have had council-manager govern- 
ment for 20 years, Texas taking 
first place in this cateogry with 
nine cities having been governed 
after this maner for two decades. 

In 27 years only 21 cities have 
abandoned the plan. 

Council-manager government is 
most popular with cities from 50,000 
to 100,000 population, 28 per cent of 
all the muncipalities in this group 
being so governed. The other groups 
range as follows: 20 per cent of the 
cities in the 25,000 to 50,000 group, 
18 per cent of those over 100,000 pop- 
ulation and of those in the 10,000 
to 25,000 population, 9 per cent of 
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the cities from 2,500 to 10,000, and 
2 per cent of those from 1.000 to 
2,500. Seven towns and villages of 
less than 1,000 populaton have 
council-managers. 

The largest city to have this form 
of government is Cincinnati and 
the smallest Polk City, Fla., with a 
population of 222. 

~* * 
TAX REDUCTION PROPOSAL 

Kentucky’s new governor, A. B. 
Chandler, claims the record of being 
the first State executive to recom- 
mend a reduction in gasoline tax in 
1936. In his first message to the 
legislature, the executve urged that 
the State’s tax of 5 cents a gallon 
be reduced to 4 cents. He also 
recommended that the direction of 
County highway work be transferred 
to the State’s highway department. 
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+ ‘BACK TO THE CONSTITUTION’: MR. BORAH’S PLEA + 





Senator Urges Voters to Reject Legis- 


lative or Executive Usurpation of 
Powers and ‘Regimentation’ 





Full text of address delivered 
before Republican political 
meeting in Brooklyn, Jan. 28. 


AM deeply indebted to my friends 
for this opportunity to meet with 
so many of the people of the City 
of Brooklyn and the State of New 
York, and to interchange views with 
them upon political questions and a 
political situation. I do not flatter 
myself that I can bring to you any 
new or startling message. It is not 
my purpose to undertake to do so. 

But I feel that a frank and 
free discussion of those problems 
with which we come in daily con- 
tact and which enter into our daily 
thinking and living, that a discus- 
sion of these questions prior to the 
meeting at Cleveland may contrib- 
ute greatly to the success of the 
party after the convention shall 
have adjourned. 

We approach the great contest 
of 1936 under circumstances and 
conditipns most extraordinary—as 
extraordinary, perhaps, as may be 
found in the political history of the 
United States and certainly as ex- 
traordinary as may be found in the 
history of the Republican party, a 
great party which has numberce! 
among its leaders and statesmen 
and patriots men who are not only 
greatly respected but profoundly re- 
vered by an entire nation. 


THE G. O. P. IN 1936 

A party, with an outstanding rec- 
ord for human freedom, human hap- 
piness and human progress, ap- 
proaches the great contest of 1936 
with less influence, less authority 
and less power in national affairs 
than at any time in its history. 
There must be a reason for this, 
and in my opinion the reason is 
within the party and not outside the 
party. 

Zt is for you and for me and for 
all who are interested in the tradi- 
tions and principles of the party; 
yes, all who are interested in the 
welfare of the nation, to ascertain if 
we can the reason for this extra- 
ordinary condition. 

It is important that we ascertain 


do 


| 
| 


| 


that reason before we meet in na- 
tional convention and speak ag: 
to the American people. If 
not ascertain that reason before 

to Cleveland, I am afraid 
might not be exactly accurate as 
to the reason after we reach Cleve- 
land. 

If we do not ascertain the reason 
for this extraordinary condition out 
among the people, among the voters, 
among the men and women who 
have suffered greatly and reflected 
deeply upon our present questions; 
if we do not ascertain the 
I fear we shall not secure the 
curate reason from the uninstructed 
delegates in the Cleveland conven- 
tion. 

PARTY PRINCIPLES TESTED 

It is my view that this country is 

normally Republican, It is my con- 
viction that there is just as much 
need and just as much demand for 
the Republican party of Abraham 
Lincoln or Theodore Roosevelt 
there was when these great leaders 
shaped the course and measured the 
destiny not only of the party but 
of the nation. 
_ Issues may change and.conditions 
may change, but the principles upon 
which a great party is built do not 
change. 

The principles upon which they 
built their power as political lead- 
ers rested upon the fact that every 
political policy and every political 
principle was tested by the effect 
which it would have upon the aver- 
age man and woman in the United 
States. 

They did not array class against 
class; they did not assail groups, 
but these great leaders did insist 
that the policies of the party should 
be tested by their effect upon the 
nation as a whole, and that becomes 
our task in the beginning of 1936— 
to ascertain, if we can, the policies 
and principles which involve and 
take care of the interests and wel- 
fare of the American people as a 
whole. 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT 
The most important single event 
in the practical politics of America 


we 
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reason, 
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is the selection of a candidate for 
the Presidency. 

That is the source of all political 
power in the United States, and if 
the people do not have a part in 
electing the candidate for the Pres- 
idency they are divorced from the 
source of political power in the 
United States. 

The President of the United States 
is the most powerful political figure 
in the world today. The Presidency 
is the most powerful political po- 
ition in the world today. The Pres- 
lent of the United States speaks 
for his nation to all the nations and 
peoples of the world. He, more than 
any one else, molds and directs and 
shapes our relations with all the 
peoples of the world. He is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. He is 90 per cent of the 
war-making power, although tech- 
it is somewhere else. 

He appoints the countless thou- 
inds of Federal appointees from 
the highest to the lowest, and they 
are becoming so numerous that they 
accompany you in all your affairs 
of daily life. 

And by reason of this power of 
appointment and by reason of his 
position under the Constitution, he 
is the directing force in the mold- 
ing of domestic legislation. So I 
say that the President of the United 
States is the most powerful political 
figure in the world today. 


PEOPLE SHOULD CHOOSE 

And unless the people have a 
word, a say, a voice in selecting the 
President of the United States, they 
lose their grip upon the political 
forces which control the United 
States. 

You doubtless read in your great 
papers recently a long and learned 
story of my great unfitness for the 
Presidency. Now, I am not going 
tonight or at any other time to in- 
dulge in what must be a most pleas- 
ing pastime, that of regaling one’s 
personal qualifications for that high 
office, 

But, having raised the question of 
fitness, relevantly and early, that 
brings up the most important pre- 
convention question that we can 
consider, and that question is: 
“Who is going to determine the fit- 
ness and how is it going to be de- 
termined?” 

I want to discuss that briefly. I 
think it a matter of very great 
moment. In fact, I do not know of 
anything more important to the 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR W. E. BORAH 
“Issues may change and conditions 
may change but the principles, upon 
which a great party is built, do not 
change.” 


public than who is going to deter- 
mine the fitness of the candidate 
and how is it going to be deter- 
mined. 

It does not make so much difl- 
ference that any particular individ- 
ual be nominated at Cleveland as 
it is that the party who is nomi- 
| nated shall have the confidence and 

the support of the rank and file of 

the Republican party. 


NAMING THE CANDIDATE 
What I desire to know, therclore, 
and what I desire to be informed 
concerning, is, who is going to de- 
| termine this fitness and how? Is 
it going to be determined in the 
open after full discussion as to quali- 
fications and views; after the dele- 
gates have declared their position 
with the voters taking part in so 
far as it is practical or possible to 
do so? 

Or is it going to be determined in 
secret conclave behind closed doors 
long after midnight under condi- 
tions which I need not describe, 
with the voters excluded, and sel- 
fish and sordid interests pulling the 
strings? 

It is all right to raise this ques- 
tion of fitness, it is the proper thing 
| to do, and its having been raised 
| I invite them into the open. Let 
them declare their position both as 
to candidates and as to issues. This 
is not a very good year, and the 
times are not propitious for exclu- 
siveness in the matter of selecting a 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

Not much is going to be taken for 
granted in this campaign. Every- 
thing will have to be tested and 
proved, from platform to candidate. 
But people want to know. 

Party ties rest rather lightly upon 
the shoulders of people at this time, 
as we unfortunately know, and a 
system which permits’ a few self- 
appointed and self-anointed gentle- 
men to select a candidate for the 
Presidency without consultation or 
advice from the voters will not sat- 
isfy the millions of voters in this 
campaign who are wrestling with 
the problem. 


PLIGHT OF SOME STATES 

The voters of the State of New 
York and of many other States have 
not had a voice in selecting their 
candidate for President in 30 years. 
So far as that vital event is con- 
cerned, they have been disfran- 
chised. 

Now, what I say tonight not only 
for the people of New York, but for 
the people throughout the United 
States in this great crisis of the 
party, when we are fighting for our 
lives; in this great national emer- 
gency, when we are dealing with 
problems which involve no less than 
the perpetuity of our institutions, 
let us call on these disfranchised 
men and women and ask them for 
their advice and their counsel and 
their say as to the fitness of candi- 
dates and as to the platform upon 
which they shall stand. 


‘A FUNERAL ORATION’ 

Last Saturday night over the radio 
I listened to the most eloquent and 
the most pathetic funeral oration 
that I ever listened to in my life. 
It was your brilliant and distin- 
guished ex-Governor speaking over 
the dead body of the Chicago plat- 
form. Nothing like it since Mark 
Anthony stood over the body of 
Julius Caesar and pointed to the 
wounds. 

And as the very adroit orator of 
the evening drew back the shroud 
from the dead platform and pointed 
to the numerous wounds inflicted 
by those whom he called traitors, 
you could hear the anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats and the regular Repub- 
licans cheering to the echo. How 
they do love an insurgent—when he 
is in the other party. 

It was fine, but, Republican 
friends, let us not make the fatal 
mistake of assuming that this elec- 
tion will turn upon the question of 
| a dead platform. 


HOW THE PARTY MAY WIN 
It must turn upon that question 
| of a living platform, and if the Re- 
} publican party does not give the 
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people a living platform you may be 
assured that the election will not be 
eratifying in its results. And if 
you are going to give them a living 
platform, a platform which repre- 
ents the aspirations and the ideals 
of the American people, of the men 
and women who have suffered in 
recent years; if you are going to 
ceive them that Kind of a platform, 
then I say to you that you get just 

close to the voters you can 
when you are selecting the delegates 
to select a candidate for the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I am talking to you rather plainly 
tonight. I do not know that it 
means anything to my .advantage. 
It may be altogether to my disad- 
vantage. But Iam firmly convinced 
that the Republican party, if it fol- 
lows its old practices and precepts 
and consults and advises with the 
masses of this country, it will win a 
marvelous victory upon the Ides of 
next November. 

Now that is all I am going to say 
on that subject now. I will be back 
in the State later and say some- 
thing about it. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

I said in my opening remarks that 
I was going to say something upon 
the matters which we are thinking 
about daily and with which we are 
concerned in our daily thoughts and 
living. The condition of world af- 
fairs today has brought to the front 
again the question of our foreign 
policy. There has been a time in 
this country when the great body 
of the people looked upon the ques- 
tion of our foreign policy as a mat- 
ter for diplomats, Presidents and 
Secretaries of State—some of whom 
are dead. 

But no longer can that be true 
Our foreign policy today touches 
the life and the welfare of the citi- 
zen at almost every point. It may 
involve the question of additional 
taxes; it may involve the question of 
life; it may involve the question of 
the unity of families; it may involve 
the dearest things in our entire life. 


ALOOFNESS FROM EUROPE 

We have been dealing with the 
question of neutrality in the Senate. 
It seems that every one wants to 
be neutral but does not just exactly 
know how to be neutral. We ought 
to be neutral, but we cannot be 
neutral if we also take a hand in 
trying to stop some war. 

You may have your view about 
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Power of Courts to Declare Laws Un- 
constitutional Defended—Preservation 
Of States’ Rights Urged 





and as a people we have no concern 
with and no part in carrying on 
that war, and we have no part in 
trying to stop the war. 

We would be glad if it would 
we would all like to see peace, 
the moment we take part in shaping 
the course and action of either na- 
tion, that moment we cease to be 
neutral and are participating in the 
political affairs of Europe. 

Now with me the fundamental 
principle, the basic thought of our 
foreign policy, should be complete 
aloofness, complete divorcement, 
from all the political controversies 
and embroilments of Europe. 

We can serve neither the cause of 
world peace, the cause of the peace 
of our own people, much less the 
economic welfare of our citizens by 
mixing in the political controver- 
sies and political embroilments of 
other nations. 

Our experience in this respect has 
been very costly. It ought to be in- 
structive, and the only way to re- 
main out of Europe is to remain 
out of Europe With firmness, with 
dignity, with courtesy, with finality, 
without exception and modification. 

We ought to turn from the em- 
broilments and controversies of the 
Old World and concentrate on the 
energies and the ethics and the 
thoughts of our own people in solv- 
ing our own questions here at home. 

Territorial boundaries, territorial 
adjustments, the balance of power, 
the price of population, the instinc- 
tive impulse of self-preservation, as 
they call it, ought not to be permit- 
ted to distract or to divide the 
American people when they are 
dealing with questions which go to 
the very heart of the American Re- 
public. 


THOSE SECRET TREATIES 

We had a very bitter debate in 
the Senate the other day over the 
question of the secret treaties and 
just when it was that we first as- 
certained in this country that they 
existed. It does not make any par- 
ticular difference as to the particu- 
lar hour and time when it was dis- 


stop, 
but 


the war that is now going on, and | covered that these treaties did exist, 
I may have mine, but as a nation | but now we know that they did exist, 


that in the midst of the war they 
divided up people like cattle and 
divided up territories to their own 
Satisfaction, and when Mr. Wilson 
went to Paris he exerted all his 
power to modify or to change the 
secret treaties which had been made, 

But he could not do so and today 
those secret treaties are interwoven 
in the woof and web of European 
life and a part of the international 
law of Europe, and the League of 
Nations designed to maintain 
and perpetuate them, and yet there 
are people in this country who say 
that we should pledge the American 
youth for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the basis of these treaties, 
which was that of spoilsmen. 

In other words, my friends, it is 
their civilization. We cannot change 
it. This is our civilization. It has 
been entrusted to us, and the best 
example we can set for peace and 
for leadership is to establish here 
for Western commerce a republic 
which can solve the great problem 
which confronted people from dec- 
ade to decade and from age to age, 


AS TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Other questions which are being 
discussed now relate to the Consti- 
tution under which we live and to 
the Supreme Court and other 
courts of the United States. The 
question is constantly asked: 

Shall we amend the Constitution? 

The forefathers there wisely pro- 
vided a system for amending the 
Constitution of the United States, 
and I do not think we need to be 
uneasy about any amendment 
which the people themselves ap- 
prove of. If they make a mistake, 
they will correct it. 

But the dangers which we en- 
counter are not the amendments 
which may be proposed and made by 
the people themselves, but amend- 
ments to the Constitution through 
the usurpation of Congress or the 
usurpation of the executive depart- 
ments of the United States. 

I want to read a paragraph from 
Washington's Farewell Address. I 
hope I will not be expected to offer 
my apology to the Carnegie Founda- 
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4 Jad of twenty-two held in his hand 
a little pellet of shining metal... 
the beginning of a new industry. 


,, 


It was the morning of February 23, 1886, only fifty 
fleeting years ago. The scene, a woodshed in Oberlin, 
Ohio. The lad, CHARLES MARTIN HALL. 





small clay crucible, making other crude apparatus 
by hand, he fitted up a laboratory in the wood- 
shed behind his father’s house. 

Everything ready, he melted cryolite in his 
crucible, dissolved in it some refined Aluminum 
ore, switched on his batteries, and waited... but 


still there was no Aluminum! 


Every other place in the world, Aluminum was a 


semiprecious metal, a laboratory curiosity costing 
$8.00 or $9.00 a pound. But at that instant, in that 
woodshed, Aluminum had at last joined the rank 


of useful metals. 


That hushed moment, with young Hall standing 
alone with success, was the climax of a feverish 
search. The inspiration had come from an off-hand 
observation by his Oberlin College professor, 
Frank Fanning Jewett, to the effect that the man 
who could invent a process for making Aluminum 
on a commercial scale would not only be a bene- 
factor to the world, but would also lay up for 


himself a great fortune. 


Hall’s search had been an obsession. Much of 
his spare time after school hours was. spent in 
dogged effort. But all the chemical knowledge at 
Hall's command was applied to no avail. 

The flash of inspiration had come eight months 
aftef he had finished college: —Might not elec- 
tricity hold the hidden answer? 

Borrowing battery jars and plates from the 
school laboratory, investing meagre savings in a 
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He pondered the problem. Did impurities in the 
clay crucible affect the result? A carbon lining 
would eliminate that possibility. He made one. 


Again the experiment was repeated. Hall waited; 


Success! 


he emptied the crucible... 
There were the shining pellets! 


Success that had eluded the efforts of the world’s 
greatest scientists. Success in a woodshed laboratory! 

But there were dark days to follow. Two differ- 
ent groups of backers gave up his process as profit- 
less and impractical. 


Not until the summer of 1888, when Hall made 


electricity rapidly. 
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an arrangement with a group of men who formed 
The Pittsburgh Reduction Company (now Alumi- 
num Company of America) was Aluminum given 
its chance to come into its own. 

These men foresaw the basis for a new industry 
in this new metal, which was only about one-third 
as heavy as older metals, would not rust or tarnish 
from exposure, and which would conduct heat and 
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{Continued from rage 12.] 
tion for reading from Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 

Says Washington: “If 
opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular 
wrong let it be corrected by amend- 
ment in the the Constitution 
designates, but let there be no 
change by usurpation, for though 
this in one instance may be the in- 
strument of good it is the customary 
weapon by which governments are 
destroyed.” 

In other words, the wisest of our 
great leaders, was perfectly willing 
for the people, when they contem- 
plated it was necessary, to make the 
change. 


USURPATION OF POWER 

But he _ warned particularly 
against usurpation, because it is in 
this way that free governments are 
destroyed. Let me give you an il- 
lustration of what I mean. 
islative power under the Constitu- 
tion is vested in the Congress of the 
United States. 


in the 


way 
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Price Fixing and Federal Intrusion in 


Local Affairs Opposed by Mr. Borah; 
The Anti-lynching Bill 





the court to declare statutes uncon- 
stitutional. 

I pause long enough to read just 
one statement from James Madison. 





Madison has been quoted more than 


once as disbelieving in the power of | 


the courts to declare a statute un- 
constitutional. 

Let me read a statement from 
Madison when he was submitting 
the ten amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. He said: 

“In submitting the amendments 

| to the Constitution, if they, the 
amendments, were incorporated into 
the Constitution, independent tri- 
bunals of justice will consider 
themselves in a peculiar manner 


The leg- 


Now, for the last 30 years we have | 


been building up in this country a 
system which makes laws, a sys- 
tem wholly outside of the Congress 
of the United States. In other 
words, we have given 
or Congress has given to all these 
departments the power to make 
rules and regulations, the violation 
of which constitutes a crime. I say 
that is just as un-American and.just 
as un-Republican as the decrees of 
Mussolini himself. 

No power to make laws should be 
granted to any one, and it has been 
asked in recent weeks what laws we 
would repeal. I would repeal every 
statute which undertakes to dele- 
gate to some clerk in a department 
the power to make rules and regu- 
lations, the violation of which con- 
Stitutes a crime. 

The business men of this country 
know what that means. Any day 
you may violate a law that you 
never heard of. Any day you may 
violate a law that has never gotten 
outside of the department itself. 
Now I say that it is certainly enough 
to call upon the citizen to obey the 
many laws which Congress makes 
without calling on him to obey laws 
which departments make. 


THE PURSE AND THE SWORD 

One of the things which the Fa- 
thers had in mind above all other 
things was that of keeping the 
purse and the sword in separate 
hands. They never intended that 
the President of the United States, 
who is Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, should have con- 
trol over any part of the purse of 
the United States. 

During the last few years we 
have been granting to the Execu- 
tive the power to raise and lower 
tariffs, and now we have granted 
the power to make tariff treaties 
and the result is that in a very 
large measure the President of the 
United States controls the revenues 
of the United States. 

And treaties are made in secret, 
concerning which those who are af- 
fected know nothing until the 
treaties are promulgated. 
another law that I would repeal if 
I had the power to do so. 


SUPREME COURT’S POWERS 

The second proposition to which I 
call your attention, and which is 
being discussed, is that of the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. The 
courts of the United States ought 
to be kept clean from the control of 
politics, from the justices of the 
peace to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

It is sometimes said that the Su- 
preme Court is not considerate of 
the interests of the common man, 
that they are far removed from the 
people. But I want to ask this 
Simple question: 

Did you ever know of a country 
in which the common man, the 
average man and woman, enjoyed 
personal liberty or civil rights ex- 
cept in a country where they had 
an absolute independent judiciary? 

The question has been mooted 
over the radio in the last few days 
that the Supreme Court has no 
power to hold statutes unconstitu- 
tional because they may contravene 
the Constitution. It has been said 
in print and advertised to the peo- 
ple that the question of giving the 
court power to hold a statute un- 
constitutional was specifically pre- 
Sented to the Federal Convention 
and rejected. 

No, let me say to 
challenge contradiction, that the 
Specific proposition of authorizing 
the court to hold a statute unconsti- 
tutional was never presented at any 
time to the Federal Convention 
which made the Constitution. 

Those who made it believed and 
So said upon the floor of the con- 
vention that, when they made the 
Constitution of the United States 
the supreme law of the land and at 
the same time gave the courts con- 
trol of all judicial questions, that 
tltat of itself constituted the pow- 
er and conferred the power upon 


you, and I 


That is | 


to Congress 





I did so. I reported it to the en- 
tire committee, and the entire com- 
mittee passed upon it, and there 
was not a single member of that 
committee, not one, who did not 
agree with me that the bill was 
clearly unconstitutional. 

The only Senator who wanted it 
to go to the Supreme Court was 
Senator Sterling of South Dakota, 
who, nevertheless, agreed with the 
legal proposition which I had pre- 
sented, but thought it was best to 
present it to the court again. 

Outside of that, the committee was 
unanimous in believing the law was 
unconstitutional. And upon that 
committee at that time sat such 
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—Wide World 


AN enthusiastic crowd packs Kismet Temple in Brooklyn, N. Y., 

to hear Senator William E. Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, advocate an 

old-age pension plan, plea for an American neutrality policy and 
attack monopolistic practices. 


the guardians of those rights. They 
will be an impenetrable bulwark 
against every assumption of power 
upon the part of either the Legis- 
lature or the executive.” 

The fathers undersood perfectly 
that they were conferring the power 
upon the court to declare statutes 
in contravention of the Constitu- 
tion unconstitutional. 

And. my friends, upon that ques- 
tion there ought not to be any com- 
promise in this campaign. 


HIS STAND ON LYNCHING 

In this connection, a question has 
been submitted to me by Mr. Ash- 
croft of the Seventeenth Assembly 
District. He is a Progressive Repub- 
lican. He is a colored gentleman. He 
is deeply interested in what is 
known asthe Anti-lynching Law. I 
respect his sincerity. I respect the 
sincerity of all those who are pla- 
carding me on the streets tonight. 

I have no intention to challenge 
their sincerity. Of course, they are 
sincere. And this question is pre- 
sentea to me: 

“News articles appearing in the 
daily press state that your oppo- 
sition to the Wagner-Costigan Anti- 
| lynching Bill emanates from fixed 

opinion that the provisions of this 

bill are unconstitutional and would 
be so declared by the Supreme 

Court of the United States. 

“Bearing in mind that the local 
government in the Southern States 
is powerless to stop or punish sav- 
age lynching mobs, and further 
bearing in mind that there are thir- 
teen of these Southern States, who 
can effectively prevent an amend- 
ment to the,Federal Constitution 
giving the thitea States Govern- 
ment power to cope with this evil, 
will you please state your program 
for ending this blot on American 
institutions?” 


THE DEBATES OF 1922 

There are two questions there, as 
I see it. The first relates to the 
Anti-Lynching Bill. Let us deal with 
this candidly. In 1922 what is 
known as the Anti-Lynching Bill 
was introduced in the Congress of 
the United States. It was first con- 
sidered in the House of Represent- 
atives. I read all the debates and 
I read all the decisions referred to 
in the debates. 

When the bill came over to the 
Senate, Senator Nelson of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, said to me: 

“Senator, I want you to take the 
sub-chairmanship of the subcom- 
mittee that is to pass upon this 
Anti-Lynching Bill.” 

I said: “Senator, I do not think 
I am the party to do it. I have 
already made up my mind. My 
mind is closed on this question. You 
should select some one who has an 
open mind on the question.” 

He said: “You are the very man 
I want. You are interested in the 
question, and I want you to study 
it, and restudy it, if you will, and 
give us your report.” 


| men as the late Thomas Walsh, a 


great public servant. 

After it was announced that the 
committee had decided it was un- 
constitutional, then certain Senators 
who were not on the committee in- 
sisted, nevertheless, that the bill 
should be reported out; that it 
should goto the floor of the Senate; 
that a Republican committee should 
not refuse to report the bill out. 

Senator Nelson came to me about 
it. “Well,” I said, “Senator, you 
can do as you please but I do not 
change my view upon constitutional 
questions through political expedi- 
ency.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 

A majority of the members of the 
committee voted to report it out 
with the understanding that if it 
came to a vote in the Senate that 
they were going to vote against it, 


| and so it was reported out. 


Now every one knows that it was 


| called up for a day or two, debated, 


and then sent to the foot of the 
calendar. 

Eighteen years afterward what is 
known as the Costigan-Wagner An- 
ti-Lynching Bill was brought into 
the Senate. It was changed in some 
of its terms, very considerably, but 
the constitutional question, in my 
judgment, was identical. Now, when 
the bill was up for consideration on 
the floor of the Senate, Senator Cos- 
tigan asked me my view as to the 
constitutionality of the measure. 

I had not taken any part in the 
debate. I had made up my mind 
about it, and would be content to 
cast my vote. But he asked me the 
question, so I answered it in accord- 
ance with my conviction. 

Now, my friends, I have not a par- 
ticle of doubt, but what that bill 
contravenes the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Therefore I have no discretion in 
the matter. I would be very glad, 
I am always willing and anxious to 
support any program for the control 
of lynching which the National Gov- 
ernment has power to enact. 

I do not care to offend any citi- 
zen. I certainly do not care to of- 
fend a race. It is not for me to in- 
cur the displeasure of these people. 
It is contrary to all my feelings and 
all my sentiments to incur the dis- 
pleasure certainly of an entire race. 

But, my friends, when I am 
presented with a measure about the 
constitutionality of which I have 
no doubt, I must be permitted to 
say to you that I shall not change 
my position upon that question re- 
gardless of what the political con- 
sequences are to me, 

Now, the second part of this 
question is: 

“What is your plan for this?” 
The second part of this says: “Will 
you please state your program for 
ending this blot on American insti- 
tutions.” 

As I said a moment ago, my 
friehds, if any one has a program 








which is constitutional, which the 
Congress has power to pass, I will 
gladly support any such program. 


But you ask me, when you present | 


an unconstitutional measure, what 
my program is. I do not know of 
any power which the national gov- 
ernment has to reach out into the 
States and take hold of a violation 
of law within the States. I know 
of no such power. It has never been 
pointed out to me. When it is 
pointed out, and if it does exist, you 
can depend upon me to support any 
measure which will deal with it. 


THE KIDNAPING BILL 

(Mr. Borah was here questioned as 
to his stand on the Anti-Kidnaping 
Bill.) 

Do not put him out. I came not 
to preach to the righteous, but call 
sinners to repentance. 

I understood the question to be a 
comparison between the anti-kid- 
naping and the anti-lynching bills. 

Now, I can only say to you, my 
friends, that the kidnaping propo- 
sition deals purely with crimes 
which are consummated by cross- 
ing State lines. And the anti-lynch- 
ing bill does not purport or isn’t 
based upon any such theory. 

I give you an illustration. If the 
national government can pass a law 
punishing a man who mobs another 
and takes his life, why cannot the 
Congress pass a law taking hold of 
a man who uses a machine-gun 
upon another man’s life? 

If you pass that kind of a law, 
where would Chicago and New York 
be? 


BELIEVES IN STATES’ RIGHTS 

Now, let me say another thing to 
you. I am a believer in States’ 
rights. 

I believe in the honor, the in- 
tegrity and the good citizenship of 
the people who live in these States. 
If they cannot enforce the law, 
where are you going to find the 
manhood and the womanhood to 
enforce the law? 

I know, as I said before, how 
seriously these people feel about the 
matter. But if there is anybody in 
the United States who ought to be 





IMENTATION + 


interested in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the Constitution of the 
United States, it is the colored man, 
because it is his charter of living. 

My friends, I say again that I will 
have to wait until this light goes 
off. I am so constituted that I can’t 
talk to an audience that I can’t see. 
I understand that it has a purpose, 
but if you will wait until the speech 
is over I will stand here for an 
hour in this light. 

A friend asked about the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 


| Amendments. 


My friends, that has nothing in 
the world to do, in my opinion, with 
the anti-lynching bill. I do not 
think they will reach it at all. 

Let me ask another thing. Is W. 
E. Borah the only man who is going 
to be called on the carpet? 


REBUKE TO HECKLERS 

If the friends of the colored man 
think that I am the only culprit on 
this anti-lynching bill, let them ask 
the other candidates how they stand 
on this bill. Let them take their 
platform to Cleveland and introduce 
it and get it passed. Let them take 
it to Philadelphia. Let them ask 
those men whose names have been 
associated with the Presidency if 
they are for the anti-lynching bill. 
We will find out that I am not the 
only guilty person in this nation. 

I believe in free speech, and if 
those in the back part of the hall 
will conduct their questions with the 
same propriety that I conduct my 
answers, we will stay here, if neces- 
sary, until morning. I'am never so 
happy as when instructing the peo- 
ple. 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN 

Now, another question, why did 
they shut that person off? I don’t 
want anybody denied the right to 
ask me a question. There is not a 
public question on the face of the 
earth that I know anything about 
that Iam not ready to tell what my 
position is. I may be wrong, but I 
am not in doubt. 

There is another question which 


has just been presented, which reads 
as follows: “Many people have been 
discussing the so-called Townsend 
plan. In the light of political, social 
and economic results, what are your 
thoughts and what is your position 
in regard to the plan?” 

This is from a progressive Repub- 
lican. These progressive Republi- 


cans are very numerous. I am de- 
lighted to see them. Now, my 
friends, I can answer that question 
best by telling you what my position 
is with reference to old age pen- 
sions, and then you can determine 
whether or not I am for the Town- 
send plan. I have been an advocate 


[Continued on Page 20.] 
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First, Mount Vernon American straight rye whiskey—bland as in balmy 
pre-prohibition days— bottled in bond under supervision of the U.S.Govern- 
ment, which has the most rigid bottled in bond act of any country in the 
world, the requirements of which assure you full 100 proof, aging in barrels 
for at least four years, and freedom from addition of younger spirits. Next, 
the old square bottle to identify it for you. Importantly third, a new low 
price. Every mellow drop at least 414 years old. At bars and liquor stores. 


A Good Guide to Good Whiskey 


THE A. M.S. DIVISION, NATIONAL 
DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION, BALTIMORE, MD, 


Exclusive Distributor, GLOBE DISTRIBUTING CO., 
30 O St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 









































EW low convenient terms make it easier than 
ever to enjoy the advantages of Ford V-8 
ownership. Never since the first gasoline engine 
propelled a vehicle has so fine an automobile been 


so easy to Own. 


Value is built into every part of the Ford V-8. 
Value number one is its eight-cylinder engine, and 
modern motoring requires at least eight cylinders. 
Ford gives you their smooth power and perform. 
ance—with economy. Alone, this superb V-type 
engine would make any car outstanding. 

And this is but one of many values. Center-Poise 
Riding for comfort. Six-inch air-balloon tires. Super- 
Safety Brakes. Safety Glass all around at no extra 


‘310 








cost. Welded steel bodies. Torque-tube drive for 
stability. Quiet helical gears in all speeds. Dual 
down-draft carburetor. These and a score of other 
values make this car sturdy and reliable, economical 


to own, and a pleasure to drive. 


You can buy any new 1936 Ford V-8 car for $25 
a month after the usual low down-payment. This 
modest monthly payment covers everything includ- 
ing insurance. New low finance charges through 
UCC are only % per cent per month (6 per cent 
for 12 months) on the original unpaid balance and 
insurance. Any Ford dealer can arrange the purchase 


for you on these terms. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


up, f.o. b. Detroit. Fifteen body types. 
Standard accessory group, includ- 
ing bumpers and spare tire, extra. 


Forp Rapio Procrams... Ford Sunday Evening Hour at 9 o'clock (E.S.'T.), Columbia Network... . Ford Dealers’ Programs presenting Frep Warinc AND His 
PENNSYLVANIANS, Tuesday evening, Columbia; Friday evening, N. B.C. .,. Lincoln-Zephyr Program featuring Jose MANZANARES, Sunday afternoon, Columbia, 
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Reaction in Press 


To Smith Address 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTING 
NEWSPAPERS BELIEVE IT OF 
SERVICE TO NATION 











Alfred E. Smith's address before the 
American Liberty League is styled “his- 
toric” because of its probable effect on the 
country’s political life. Of the newspapers 
commenting, 69 per cent think the speech 
will prove of service to the nation and 31 
per cent say it will have an unfavorable 
effect. Critics of Roosevelt policies see a 
coming split in the Democratic Party. Sup- 
porters of the Administration charge that 
Mr. Smith has deserted the liberal ranks. 


FORMER Governor Smith’s denunciation of the 

failure to keep promises made in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1932 is accepted as the out- 
standing feature of the speech. It is to many 
“a devastating arraignment.” 

“Mr. Smith’s trenchant phrases hammered 
home the places where the New Deal's per- 
formance most flagrantly departs from the 
party’s promises.” says the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.). 

“He spoke as a Democrat who could not, with- 
out hypocrisy, conceal his indignation at the 
betrayal of solemn pledges by an Administration 
elected on its promise to carry out the princi- 
ples and policies laid down for it by the Demo- 
cratic party,” according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.). 

“His courageous and relentless exposure of the 
Administration’s weakness, inconsistency and 
dangerous tendencies must get its response from 
the people themselves,” declares the Kansas City 
Star (Ind.), while the Columbia (S. C.) State 
(Dem.) feels that “the country should work to- 
ward the policies and principles approved and 
loved by those Democrats who were born and 
lived and died in the faith that ‘the people rule.’” 


“MAKING THE ISSUE CLEAR” 


“Mr. Smith has performed a great public serv- 
ice in making the issue clear,” advises the James- 
town (N. Y.) Post (Ind.), while the New York 
Times (Dem.) says that “taking one pledge to 
the people after another, singling out the tell- 
tale contradictions even in language, he made 
the whole thing seem uncommonly ludicrous.” 

“With characteristic candor and deep feeling, 
states the Chicago Daily Tribune (Rep.), “Mr. 
Smith rebuked the Administration’s repudiation 
of solemn party pledges and its betrayal of party 
principles. * * * The callous repudiation by Mr. 
Roosevelt of his own solemn and explicit promise 
to support the party platform on which he was 
elected strikes at the heart of responsible gov- 
ernment. Either a party platform is a contract 
with the people to be fulfilled or it is a fraud. 
Either party pledges and principles are to be re- 
spected or there is no party.” 


THREAT OF PARTY SPLIT 

“There can be no doubt,” thinks the Savannah 
Morning News (Dem.), “that his denunciation of 
the New Deal presages a distinct split in the 
ranks of the Democratic party during the 1936 
presidential campaign. He has definitely de- 
clared that he would ‘take a walk’ during the 
campaign unless Roosevelt policies are repudi- 
ated at the Philadelphia convention in June. 
The present indications are that the New Deal 
policies will not be repudiated at Philadelphia 
and a cleavage of the Roosevelt and Smith forces 
seems inevitable.” 

Arguing against the spirit of the Smith ad- 
dress, the Richmond Times-Dispatch (Dem.) con- 
cludes: “It is difficult to take exception to some 
of the contentions advanced by Al Smith but to 
many of the others the Al of a decade ago would 
have been the first to murmur ‘baloney.’ His 
castigation of the Roosevelt Administration for 
its apparent unwillingness to reduce the ordinary 
cost of government was telling and effective. 
But the spectacle of Al Smith, the Al who as 
Governor was recognized as the spokesman of 
the liberal forces in New York, now transmuted 
into the head and front of ‘the country’s reac- 
tionary interests is a depressing one. There can 
be no denying that his open threat to ‘take a 
walk’ in the approaching campaign is calculated 
to weaken Mr. Roosevelt’s chances of re-election 
materially.” 


COMMENT FROM TEXAS 


“Smith’s speech revealed,” asserts the Houston 
Post (Dem.) “that there is more truth than poetry 
in his statement that he and ‘our Republican 
friends have our little confidences.’ Obviously, 
he and Hoover are political brothers under the 
skin. He followed the Hoover formula in criti- 
cizing the New Deal without offering specific 
recommendations to replace present recovery ef- 
forts. 

“Speaking as a Democrat who expects to re- 
main a Democrat, and who does not contem- 
plate leading a fusion movement, he would have 
been happier had he given the Administration 
credit for its constructive achievements.” 

“As to the political effect of the speech,” re- 
marks the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), “rabid 
Republicans hail it, of course, as a great advan- 
tage to the cause which they hold dear, namely, 
the election of a Republican President. * * * It 
may be doubted, however, if it will turn a single 
Democrat away from Roosevelt. Thousands upon 
thousands of friends of Governor Smith regret 
his changed viewpoint and hope that before long 
he will see the error of his way and return to 
his Father's heuse.” 

“Smith closed his 


address,” says the Lynch- 











Cartoonist Herblock for the NEA Service 
Don’t Look Now, But He is Still 
Standing There! 











(Dem.), “wtih a most un- 
comparison.” 


Advance 
if not unfair, 


burg (Va.) 
fortunate, 


SOVIET CHARGE CRITICIZED 

“While the Roosevelt Administration has fol- 
lowed some strange economic paths, there is no 
evidence that either the White House or the 
more enthusiastic New Dealers in Congress are 
embracing Sovietism. Smith would have been 
on safer ground if he had likened the ultimate 
trends of New Deal legislation to the policies be- 
ing pursued in Germany and Italy. His allusion 
to the Russian experiment was largely an excur- 
sion into the realm of fantasy.” 

Describing the speech as dramatic in the “for- 
mal appearance of the 1928 Democratic candi- 
date in opposition to the party’s ticket eight years 
later,” the Fort Worth Star-Telegram (Dem.) 
adds: “But in other respects the speech perhaps 
was as disappointing an effort as has recently 
been made on the national stage.” 

The San Jose (Calif.) Mercury-Herald (Rep.), 
emphasizing the fact that Mr. Smith is one 
“whose patriotism has been demonstrated,” 
makes the explanation: “He sees in the repudi- 


‘ation of: the platform not the ordinary case of 


broken pledges but the introduction of a new 
philosophy of Government strongly tinged with 
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Paying the Bonus: 
To Tax or Borrow? 


COMMENTING NEWSPAPERS  DI- 


VIDE SLIGHTLY AGAINST THE 
TAXATION PLAN. 











With passage of the bonus bill over 
the President's veto there arises a spir- 
ited controversy over the method of 
supplying the cash for payment. The 

‘ press divides thus: Borrow the money, 
56 per cent; new taxation, 44 per cent. 


WOME newspapers believe that, however the 
bonus money is to obdtained, it will 
inflation. Those who feel that borro 
be necessary, condemn the resulting 
the national debt. Advocates of taxation 
cede that the taxes would represent poor policy 
in an election year. It is pointed out, however, 
that several Presidents have maintained that 
payments could be soundly financed only by 
taxes. 

Protest 
the brink” 
(Rep.), while the Buffalo Times 
from the President’s budget message 
that “no new activities should be added 
Government unless provision is made for 
ditional revenue.” 

“Eventually, of course,” argues the Providence 
Journal (Ind.), “the bonus will have to be 
paid in taxes. There is no alternative short of 
repudiation or inflation.” 

“The Government must borrow in huge 
amounts”, declares the Wichita Eagle (Ind.) 
with the belief that “new taxes will not answer 
immediate needs.” 

It is asserted by the Hartford Courant (Rep.) 
that “borrowing probably will be resorted to, a 
procedure that will increase the already large 
national debt.” 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) 
takes the position that “porrowing is better than 
resort to greenbacks or further devaluation of 
the dollar and the use of fictitious ‘profits’ from 
the operation, which were the only two avail- 
able alternatives with the exception of a spe- 


represent 
wing will 

euse in 
con- 


against “pushing our currency over 
is made by the Muskegan Chronicle 
(Ind.) quotes 
the advice 
to the 
ad- 
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Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 
Laying a Substitute for Humpty Dumpty 





Neutrality 


From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.): 
(CONGRESSIONAL tendency to limit Executive 

discretion in foreign affairs appears in the 
revision of the Administration neutrality meas- 
ure which the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee has made. The arms embargo becomes 
compulsory as soon as a state of war be- 
tween foreign countries is found to exist, 
whereas the original draft allowed it to be im- 
posed during the progress of the war. The 
changes, ... will contribute to a neutrality meas- 
ure which will keep the country out of war. 

* * 

From the Indianapolis News (Rep.): 

HE world has known that it can not impede 

American trade on the high seas without 
risking resolute opposition. Now the committee 
is tinkering with a resolution that enables any 
country to interrupt American trade by involy- 
ing itself in a war. Since the August resolu- 
tion, the country has seen the development of 
situations in which a test of the policy might 
even have strained the relations of this country 
and friendly powers. 








colleétivism.” 





cific new tax levy for the purpose.” 
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: 
(Editor’s Note.—Letters 
on the basis of maximum 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limiled space, Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 

tion should be so marked.) 


Let the People Decide 

Sir:—I certainly admire 
on the Constitution. It is all right to 
change it, but when it is changed, let it 
be done by the people. After George 
Washington had finished his long career 
as a public servant, he said as he was 
retiring from office: 

“The basis of our political system is 
the right of the people to make and 
alter their Constitutions of government; 
but the Constitution which at any time 
exists, till changed by an explicit and 
authentic act of the whole people, is 
sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
idea of the power and right of the peo- 
ple to establish government presupposes 
the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government”, 

This is just as true in 1936 as it was 
4 1797. 

If this Administration desires to pass 
Jaws which are unconstitutional, let it 
at once submit the resolution to two- 
tl.irds of Congress, to the States and 
let the people decide whether they want 
the change. 

The Preamble of the Constitution does 
not read, “I, the President”, or “We, the 
Legislators” or “We the Supreme Court 
Judges”, do ordain, but “We, the people, 
of the United States. do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

WALTER M. HUBBELL, 
Spokane, Wash. 
x * * 


Would Curb the Court 

Sir:—I have noted with deep concern 
the criticism of the AAA in your issue 
of Jan. 20. I am a country lawyer and 
understand the effect of the Supreme 
Court decision on the farmer and the 
country. The country children of Okla- 
homa, who drag the cotton sack, a lot 
of times do not have enough clothes to 
keep them warm and not enough food 
to feed them. I see them, and know 
them and understand the sorrows and 
burdens, and you editors fail to appre- 
ciate the view of the people who are 
on the farm. * " 

We are not going back where we were. 
On the farm question, social question 
and things that affect the welfare of 
humanity remedies will not be restricted 
by the Supreme Court long. I am not 
sure how it will be done, but the Court 
cannot go on as it is. It will have to be 
curbed or the Constitution amended, or 
something will have to be done. 

I was mayor of my city for several 
vears, and L had men who were hungry 
and had starving children who talked 
of killing themselves, and have given 


are selected 
inteyest to 


your stand 


half of my services and money to the 
very fellows whom the opinion of the 
Supreme Court affects. I feel that your 
criticism on this subject is too far- 
fetched and too severe. Something 
must be done, and it will be done re- 
gardless of the Court or Constitution if 
it preaches letting families starve. * * * 

The President is right. Why should 
wealth be protected more than the in- 
dividual? Ss. D. WILLIAMS 
Wynnewood, Okla. 

xk * 


Says AAA Hurt the South 

Sir:—The people of the South thank 
you for the wonderful work you and 
others are doing to save the country 
from dictatorship. 

In spite of what the office-holders un- 
der the AAA are shouting from hill tops, 
we breathe free for the first time in 
years, since the Supreme Court ruling 
knocked out the New Deal. Our praises 
always to them and you in holding their 
hands up for them. Such slavery and 
despair as this has worked, I don't be- 
lieve you in the East can possibly know. 
Hope, Ark. SARAH JOBE. 

xk * 


The South and States’ Rights 

Sir:—There was a time just.after the 
Civil War when all Southerners hailed 
the United States Supreme Court as a 
great protector of States’ rights, and 
since that day all those men who wore 
the Gray cherish the courage and the 
splendid ability of this noble Court. 

How can any man who believes in 
Southern Americanism criticize that 
Court for handing down the decisions 
that have knocked the alphabetical 
terms into a cocked hat? If it had not 
been for this great tribunal that sits 
not as a bunch of politicians but as a 
Court, where would Southern liberty 
have been? * * * 

We all know that in this liberty-loving 
country that law is the guiding power of 
our nation and that constitutionality of 
measures must be decided by the 
diciary which is separate and apart from 
the executive and the legislative. 

THORNESBERRY A. GRAY 
Batesville, Ark. 
x** * 


Glad AAA is Ended 

Sir:—Thank God for 
Court! I am a farmer but know the 
Triple-A was not fair to us farmers. 
Some wealthy wheat farmers received a 
big bonus for not raising wheat when 
they did not need any Government help. 

I hope the Republicans nominate 
Governor Landon of Kansas for Presi- 
dent 

If this Administration stays in power 
another four years T am afraid the 
country will go bankrupt 4 
LaJunta, Colo. 


the Supreme 





jus, 


“Rubber Stamp” Congress 

Sir:—How statesmen can spend so 
much effort to bring forth legislation 
that was doubtful in the beginning, and 
has now been so completely condemned, 
without the least sign of shame or hu- 
miliation is beyond ordinary under- 
standing. 

These statesmen and their leaders all 
swore to uphold the United States Con- 
stitution and forthwith created various 
schemes that they doubtless felt were 
unlawful hoping they might get by with 
them. Having been caught, they clamor 
for the scalps of those who upheld the 
law, which they swore to protect. 

Do the American people hear the 
steady, firm, but low voice of Truth, 
through the clamor of this mass of 
would-be statesmen using the rubber 
stamp instead of conscience? 

VIRGIL H. CRAGUN 
Minn. 
x~* * 


Minneapolis, 


President a Socialist? 

Sir:—If the Brain Trusters arrange 
to nominate Roosevelt at the so-called 
Democratic convention, it would be a 
misnomer to label him a Democratic 
candidate, because he has swallowed 
the hook, bait and all, and has adopted 
the Socialistic doctrine which is strongly 
leaning towards fascism and a dicta- 
torial power given him by Congress un- 
der the head of “must legislation”. 

He should be labeled a Socialist and 
the patriotic Democrats should refuse to 
support him. 

Had the President paid less attention 
to the Brain Trusters and given more 
thought to his oath of office and used 
his veto power on the many Socialistic 
laws, especially the Triple-A, a resort to 
the courts to set this aside would not 
have been necessary. 
Jacksboro, Tenn. 

x* «wk 


A. J. AGEE. 


Not Socialistic Enough 
Sir:—What is behind the industrial 
uprising is gross ignorance on the part 
of some, who do not realize that Roose- 
velt has done the only thing that will 
save capitalism for them a while longer, 
which is my reason for not wanting 
Roosevelt again. Why do you not ad- 
vocate the abolition of the profit motive? 
Manitowoc, Wis. OLEAN SWENSEN. 
x ke * 


Wants to Know the Facts 
Sir:—In the Yeas and Nays of Jan. 20 
Dr. T. V. Ware writes it is shameful 
for your publication to criticize the 
President; in other words, to enlighten 
the American public of facts, and the 
blunders of the self-seeking politicians 
we voters are keeping in Washineton. 
Its your reliable news, plus direct 
contacts made with our Representatives 
down there that make us sit up and 
take notice of mistakes we made in be- 





lieving our interests were in good hands, 
and what the effect has been for the 
past three years on our poor and mid- 
dle class through the experiments that 
have been made in Washington. 

Toledo, Ohio. MRS. J. W. HAYS. 


x * * 


Applause for New Deal 

Sir:—Your whole reasoning about the 
President in your editorial of Jan. 6 is 
unfair, unjust and extremely biased. 
eee 

In regard to his speech to the Con- 
gress * * * it was a masterpiece. Those 
inimical groups truthfully exposed de- 
served more elaboration than they re- 
ceived from him—and he treated them 
mildiy. * * * 

Under President Roosevelt's leadership 
the people have seen more constructive 
legislative measures enacted for the 
benefit of the majority than under any 
President for the last 25 years. 

That is why those special hypocritical 
greed eroups hate F. D.R. and are work- 
ing in every way to mislead the people 
away from their true friend. But they 
will not succeed. There is a saying, 
“We love him for the enemies he has 
made,” and no amount of distorting 
Statements from those boogey howlers 
will distract the majority of right hon- 
est-thinking people from their true 
course. S. GOODMAN. 
New York City. 

x * * 


Distrusts Roosevelt Aims 

Sir:—I enjoy reading your editorials, 
but every time you come out and say 
that of course Roosevelt is absolutely 
honest in all his aims, I am _ un- 
able to understand how you can believe 
anyone honest who has violated so many 
promises, advocated such disregard for 
the Constitution, and surrounded him- 
self with an entourage suspiciously com- 
munistic. * * * 

I should be most interested to know 
how you arrive at the conclusion that a 
man who has done the things that 
Roosevelt .has done can be absolutely 
honest. F. F. JR. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Against the New Deal 

Sir:—The New Deal is the rawest and 
basest crime ever perpetrated on a free 
people, and the one responsible for it 
should have been impeached long ago. 

The people today are being deceived 
by this arch politician with his hair- 
brained schemes which he knows can- 
not work in the interest of the country 
at large, but only in the interest of his 
vole-getters. 

Thank Heaven 
lowly but surely. 
Chicago, Il. 


the tide is turning 


W. TABER, 
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Tax Problems: 


A Critical Press 


CALL FOR CAMPAIGN TO AC- 
QUAINT PUBLIC WITH 
“HIDDEN TAXES” 











All newspapers commenting on the tax 
problem of the country are severely criti- 
cal, and some are demanding an educa- 
tional campaign to make plain to the pub- 
lic how much of the cost of living goes to 
the tax collector. 


EK FFECT of taxation on business activity is the 

chief concern in the broadsides that are 
being delivered by the press, with the purpose 
of calling a halt on spending. 

“Millions who are not on the tax lists regard 
it as somebody else’s headache,” says the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel (Ind.), which quotes a writer 
who would have a buyer informed “that $2.78 
of a $15 rent payment goes for taxes.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) believes that 
“the American business world urgently needs to 
give the subject of taxes more vigorous and 
more persistent attention than it has yet given. 
It needs to wake up to the futility of mere dis- 
gruntlement, no matter how vocal. Even a gov- 
ernment must live. It may be persuaded to live 
with private enterprise instead of on it.” 


CLOSE TO ‘CONFISCATION’ 

“If all Government units had met their ex- 
penses in cash,” advises the Nashville Banner 
(Ind.), “the average man on a salary would have 
had to pay $66 out of every $100 he earned to 
meet those expenses.” 

“Confiscatory taxes,” according to the Coun- 
cil Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil (Ind.), “produce 
certain inevitable results; they are passed on to 
consumers or they reduce volume of investment 
capital.” 

“It is not a question of the maximum debt 
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Cartoonist Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 
The Lad Who is Going to Bleed For His 
Country From Now On 











declares the Salt 
are many 
such as 


that the nation could stand,” 
Lake Deseret News (Ind.), “as there 
important factors that enter into this; 
national income, price of living and_ services, 
and the employment of our people. An enor- 
mous national debt means increased taxation. 
The American people are crying out against this 
and demanding that national spending and bor- 
rowing be curtailed and the nation placed upon 
a stable and economic financial basis.” 





Quips in the News 


Job For Bo-peep 
Little Bo-peep who lost her sheep might as 
well get down to some hard hunting, because 
the Government isn’t going to be able to pay 
her anything for not finding them.—Joplin 
(Mo.) Globe. 
* * * 
Word Gets Around 
The acoustics in that new Supreme Cou/t 
chamber may be poor, but the country seems 
able to hear the justices—Cincinnati Times- 
Star. 
* * * 
Long and Short of It 
The mounting deficit in the Federal Govern- 
ment shouldn't surprise anybody. If 48 States 
can’t afford to spend the money individually, 
how can 48 States afford to do it collectively?— 
Battle Creek Enquirer-News. 
* * * 
Maybe Its a Secret 
President Roosevelt is not planning to amend 
the Constitution according to a report from 
Washington. But what is he planning to do to 
it?—Charleston (W. Va.) ed Mail. 
“a 
Morse -20- aell 
Townsend plan advocates say the billion 500 
million monthly cost of the plan would go to 
labor and industry, but the dickens of it is, it 
would have to come from there first.—Macon 
Telegraph, 
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;H postman will not have to ring 

twice when the first benefits for 
the aged needy begin their expected 
journey through the mails late this 
month. 

By that time it is expected that 
Congress will have completed action 
on a $58,204,100 deficiency bill which 
contains a $42,664,500 item for So- 
cial Security. 

The bill would have completed its 
trip through the legislative mill last 
Fall if it were not for the filibuster of 
the late Senator Huey Long of 
Louisiana. 

Thirteen States already have had 
their old-age assistance laws ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. 
These States are: Delaware, Idaho, 
Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Should Congress carry out its pro- 
posed plan of speeding the deficiency 
bill through the legislative mill the 
Federal Government would share 
equally with these States up to $30 
a month the cost of providing as- 
sistance to the aged person who are 
in need. 

Plans for old-age assistance from 
12 other States are now pending in 
the offices of the Security Board and 
most of these are expected by of- 
ficials to be approved within the 
next fortnight. Those States are 
Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Kansas, Masachusetts, 
Montana, Ohio, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington. 


A 50-50 BASIS 

For these 25 States, it has been es- 
timated that $20,267,000 of Federal 
funds would be necessary for the 
authorized 50-50 matching basis 
up until June, 1936. 

Further disclosures of the amount 
of Federal funds required to launch 
the Social 
revealed in the published reports of 


Security program as | 
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enjoy 
at destina on 
while you ride 


cncmpt by rail 
Sound reasoning by trav- 
elers steadily increases the 
number of private motors 
shipped to California or the 
Scuthwest by Santa Fe Fast 


Freight, while owners 
themselves travel by train. 


There’s the obvious joy of 
having one’s own car at 
destination; the record low 
cost and simplicity of ship- 
ment; the saving of pre- 
cious days en route; avoid- 
ance of uncertain expense, 
fatigue, and the tricks of 
winter roads and weather. 
- 

When owner’s party holds 
two or more Arst-class 
one-way or round-trip rail 
tickets, extra cost of ship- 
ping the car is only 3.6¢ 
per mile.( Minimum charge 
between any two points, 
$54 for auto and two 
passengers.) 

May we give you details? 
G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agt 
SANTA FE RY 
$2 Franklin Trost Bldg. , 1500 Chestnut St. 
at 15th, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Phones: 1464-16 

Eo) 








LAUNCHING THE 


Funds Soon to Flow Into States That Do Their Share For 


The Aged, the Blind, and Needy Children 


recent private testimony by officials 
Board before 
the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, showed: 
That eleven States have had their 
plans for assistance to the needy 
blind approved by the Board. These 
States are Arizona, District of Co- 
lumbia, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. The total amount of 
Federal funds estimated by the 
States to be needed to match avail- 
able State funds for assistance to the 
blind until this June is $1,181,000. 


of the Security the 


sub-committee of 


Approximately the same amount 
is asked to match available funds in 
nine States whose laws for assistance 
to dependent children have been ap- 
proved by the Security Board. These 
nine States are Arizona, District of 
Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. 

Awaiting the Board’s approval are 
laws of seven other States for as- 
sisting the needy blind, and of ten 
assisting dependent children. 

According to Frank Bane, Execu- 
tive Director of the Social Security 
Board there are at present 43 States 
with old-age assistance acts on 
their statute books. It is expected 
almost all of these plans will be in 
hands of the Board members this 
month. 

“The States that have not yet 
submitted plans,” he said, “are the 
larger States, including New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, California 
and Texas.” 


EMPLOYERS’ PAY ROLL TAX 


Although the blanket unemploy- 
ment compensation tax went into 
effect on Jan. 1, few of the States 
have as yet had unemployment 
compensation laws approved by the 
Board. 

Approval has been granted to Ala- 
bama, California, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, Washington, 
Wisconsin and the District of Co- 
lumbia. As a result, employers in 
these seven States and the District 
of Columbia, who are required to 
pay the Federal pay roll tax 
under the provisions of Title IX 
of the Security Act, may offset 


against that tax, up to 90 per cent, 
the amount of their contributions 
to the unemployment compensation 
funds of these States. 

Under consideration for approval 
is the unemployment compensation 
law of Massachusetts. While Utah 
also has such a law, it has as yet not 
been formally submitted to the 
Board for approval. 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 

One problem of interest to the 
majority of employers, whose pay 
rolls are being taxed under the Act, 
has not yet been solved by the Se- 
curity Board. The tax went into 
effect on Jan. 1. But will the em- 
ployer be credited with 90 per cent 
of the tax, if for instance his State 
does not have approved an unem- 
ployment compensation law before 
July 1? If the Board rules that the 
employer is not eligible to «he credit 
all of the tax that has been levied 
on him up until the date of approval 
of the law by the Board will go into 
the general internal revenue collec- 
tions of the Treasury. Obviously, 
this problem involves millions of 
dollars. The board’s decision will 
shortly be handed down by its legal 
counsel, Thomas H. Eliot. 


FATE OF PRIVATE SYSTEMS 

Another problem of interest to 
scores of industrial companies and 
more than one million workers— 
will a way be found of preserving 
private pension systems after the 
compulsory old-age annuity system 
goes into effect next year? 

Under the Federal old-age annuity 
feature of the Social Security pro- 
gram a tax of 1 per cent will be lev- 
ied on the wages of employes start- 
ing on Jan. 1, 1937. A similar tax 
will be levied on the pay rolls of the 
employers. These taxes will grad- 
ually rise to 3 per cent in 1949 and 
thereafter. 

However, no provision in the act ex- 
empts private pension systems from 
these compulsory taxes. Congress in 
its effort to pass the measure at the 
last session agreed, at the insistence 
of a number of legislators lead by 
Senator Clark (Dem.) of Missouri, 

| to appoint a joint Congressional 
| committee to handle the problem. 








An Obstacle F or i cumauns Housing: 
Mr. McCarl’s Curb on Subsidies 





Congress May Enact Amendatory Legislation; Court to 
Hear “Eminent Domain” Case 


NEW legislation is needed if the 
4 > P 

Administration’s low-cost hous- 
ing program is really to be a low- 
cost housing program. 

The whole theory back of the PWA 
slum-clearance and low-cost hous- 
ing plan is dependent upon Federal 
Subsidies if benefits in the form of 
low rentals are to go to the low-in- 
come group. 

Last week, Comptroller General 
McCarl, in response to a request for 
an opinion made by PWA Adminis- 
trator Ickes, ruled that in the ab- 
sence of further legislation no PWA 
grant could be applied to slum clear- 
ance projects financed from public 
works funds authorized under the 
NRA, and that rentals would have 
to return the full cost of the proj- 
ects. 


TEN PROJECTS AFFECTED 

In effect, the ruling does not en- 
dangw the whole low-cost housing 
program since 38 of the 48 PWA 
slum clearance projects are being 
financed under the new emergency 
relief funds. 

The opinion of the Comptroller 
General applied to the following 
projects: Techwood and University 
in Atlanta; Rivereide Heights and 
William B. Patterson Courts in 
Montgomery, Alabama; Cedar Cen- 
tral in Cleveland; Community Hous- 
ing in Indianapolis; the addition to 
the Jane Addams project in Chicago; 
Brewster project in Detroit; and the 
projects in Evansville, Indiana, and 
Schenectady, New York. 

On these projects the Housing Di- 
vision at one time estimated that 
rentals would be fixed at $6.31 per 
room per month. Unless Congress 
acts, rentals would have to be in- 
creased to amortize all of the mon- 
eys invested by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


THE LOUISVILLE CASE 

The Comptroller General review- 
ing the authorization by Congress 
of slum clearance projects declared: 
“While thus recognized as projects 
that would likely provide extensive 
employment and utilization of the 
and by their 


the pro- 


products of indu: 
selection for inclusion in 
gram their desirability was also rec- 
ognized—there has been found 


nothing in the enactment or in any 
laws subsequently enacted indicating 
an intent that administration of 
completed projects—sale or rent— 
should be on a basis contemplating 
ultimate loss—for instance, that 
sales should be planned at prices 
below actual costs to the Govern- 
ment.” 

Administrator Ickes at a press 
conference last week said that while 
no plans have been made as yet to 
draft new legislation proper Con- 
gressional authority will be sought 
at an early date “to enable the rent- 
ing of the projects at rates which 
will reach the low-income group now 
forced to live under substandard and 
slum conditions.” 


LOSSES UNAUTHORIZED 


Another hurdle faces the Admin- 
istration’s housing program early in 
March when the Supreme Court will 
hear the so-called Louisville Hous- 
ing Project case. Last Summer the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit held that the Govern- 
ment did not have the right to con- 
demn private property for the slum- 
clearance and _ low-cost housing 
project involved in the case on the 
ground that the purpose for which 
the use of the land was sought did 
not constitute “public use” within 
the law of eminent domain. 

The court held that while “the 
tearing down of the old building: 
and the construction of new ones on 
the land here sought to be taken 
would create * * * a new resource 
for the employment of labor and 
capita] * * * The taking of one citi- 
zen’s property for the purpose of 
improving it and selling or leas- 
ing it to another, or for the pur- 
pose of reducing employment, is not, 
in our opinion, within the scope of 
the powers delegated to the Gotern- 
ment.” 

The Government had argued that 
condemnation of the land wag justi- 
fied because unempioyment would be 
relieved during the construction 
period, and living conditions of low- 
income workers would be improved. 
On these two contentions the court 
did not rule, basing its decisior 
solely on the Government’s power 
of eminent domain. 





One conference has already taken 
place between Senator King (Dem.) 
of Utah, chairman of the joint con- 
gressional committee, and Mr. Eliot. 

Prime reason back of the move to 
retain the private pension system 
springs from the fact that many in- 
dustries and private organizations in 
the operation of their retirement 
plans provide equal if not greater 
benefits than those proposed under 
the Federal system. 


SIZE OF PENSIONS PAID 

The minimum monthly benefit 
which can be paid out under the 
Federal old-age system is $10, the 
maximum, $85. 

Here is the way in which it works 
out: A monthly check of $17.50 will 
go to every worker who has av- 
eraged $50 a month salary since 
1936 if he becomes 65 in 1947; $22.50 
if he becomes 65 in 1957; $27.50 in 
1967, and $32.50 in 1977. 

For those employes whose average 


salaries are in the $3,000 taxing top, | 


‘SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
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benefits will be: $37.50 after 10 years 
of employment, $56.25 after 20 years, 
$68.75 after 30 years, and $81.25 
after 40 years—assuming, of course, 
that he is 65 years old by the end of 
such periods. 

ESTIMATED PAYMENTS 


The following table shows esti- 
mated monthly payments under 
State plans submitted to the Board: 

Old-Age Assistance: Maine, 
$22.50; Mississippi, $14; Nebraska, 
$17.50; Pennsylvania (a) $20. 

Aid to the Blind: Maine, 
Mississippi, $14; Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania (a) $30. 

Aid to Dependent Children: 
Maine, $12; Mississippi, $10.50: Ne- 
braska, $11; Pennsylvania (a) $14.16. 

(a) Estimate submitted. Plan 
not yet submitied. 

Another problem of interest to em- 
ployers and workers alike: Security 
Board officials have learned that 
in many cases employers have cir- 
culated among their employes ques- 
tionnaires calling for certain per- 
sonal information allegedly for of- 
ficial requirements. Federal officials 
say that “The Social Security Board 
has not asked employers for any 
information concerning individual 
employes.” 


$20; 
$28; 


Does the Act create a national un- 
employment compensation system? 

No, says the Board. pointing out 
that the Act merely levies a tax upon 
employers of eight or more persons 
in 20 different weeks, the State it- 
self deciding for how long the un- 
employed worker shall receive un- 
employment compensation benefits. 
However, certain minimum stand- 
ards are required of the State laws 
before the Board will grant its ap- 
proval. 

From the employe’s point of view, 
one of the most important of such 
standards is that which requires 
that before the Board may approve 
a State unemployment compensa- 
tion law, that law must provide that 
unemployment compensation will 
not be denied to an otherwise eligi- 
ble unemployed person because he 
has refused to accept new work: 


1.—That is offered to him because 
of a vacancy directly due to a 
strike, lockout or other labor dis- 
pute; 

2—For which wages, hours or 
other conditions of work are sub- 
stantially less favorable than those 
prevailing for similar work in the 
locality, or 


3.—In which, as a condition of 
being employed, the worker would 
be required to join a company union, 
or to resign from or refrain from 
joining any bona fide labor organi- 
zation. 


STATE FIXES ALLOWANCE 

Many people are under the im- 
pression that as soon as the State 
old-age assistance law is approved 
by the Security Board every person 
of more than 65 years is entitled to 
$30 a month. Such is not the case. 
It has been pointed out by Board 
members that “No person in this 
class of needy aged is entitled to 
anything unless the people of the 
State so determine. The State Act 
may be so drawn that the situation 
of one person above the age of 65 
may be such that the allowance to 
him would be $2 from the State and 
$2 under the grant from the Federal 
Government, while the situation 
with reference to another person 
may be such as would entitle him to 
$15 from the State and $15 from 
the Federal Government.” 

The amount of contributions to 
the needy aged is in the last analysis 
a matter for the States to deter- 
mine, and not the Federal Govern- 
ment. 














@ If you really like good homemade soup—if you think it 
worth hours of patient stirring, simmering and seasoning— 
then Heinz Home-Style Soups are made expressly for you! 


Thousands of families who have never before permitted “canned 
soups” to be served a their tables, now definitely prefer Heinz 


Soups. Reasons: Heinz soups are the homemade kind. In Heinz 
kitchens—as in your Oown—soup is made in small batches; slowly 
simmered, carefully watched, expertly seasoned. 


Heinz uses famous home recipes — prize, garden vegetables — se- 
lected cuts of prime meats! Cream thicker than whipping cream— 
fresh, golden-rich butter—and rare spices selected by our own 
experts in far-away corners of the world, all contribute their full 
measure of flavor and wholesome goodness. 


Try your favorite soup—as made by Heinz. Learn why your 
grocer’s sales of Heinz Soups have grown so fast! 
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Wednesday and Friday morning. 


JOSEPHINE GIBSON—on the air See your local newspaper 


with new recipes and menus, every Monday, for CBS station and time. 








20 DELECTABLE KINDS 


Chicken. Noodle Soup 
Chicken Gumbo (Creole) 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé Madriléne 
Bean Soup «+ 
Consommé . 
Vegetable Beef Soup (Beef Broth) 
Scotch Broth » 
Vegetable Soup 
Cream of Spinach 
Cream of Mushroom 
Cream of Oyster 
Cream of Asparagus 
Cream of Green Pea 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Tomato + Corn Chowder 


Onion Soup 
Pepper Pot 


Mock Turtle 








Home- 
Style 


SOUPS 
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+ THE ‘JEFFERSONIANS’ APPEAL FOR STATES’ RIGHTS + 


Full text of an address by 
Gov. Eugene Talmadge (Dem.) 
of Georgia prepared before the 
convention of “Jeffersonian 
Democrats” in Macon, Ga., Jan. 
at which delegates represent- 
29, (as transcribed by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System) 
ing anti-New Deal Democrats 
from several southern States 
urged the Governor to lead an 
insurgent party movement. 


M* fellow-countrymen: 

~~ The South has been the champ- 
ion and the defender of Democratic 
principles for three-quarters of a 
century. The South fought for 
States’ rights. 

That great conflict is over. We are 
back in the Union, and back to stay. 

The South wishes to share her 
part of the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of the national Government. 

States’ rights are in the balance 
today more than they were in the 
days of 1861. At that time States 
rights were obliterated by humani- 
tarian pleas for the freedom of 
slaves. 

Today, in every capital of the 
various States and in every county 
seat in America, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is working consistently to 
tear down States’ rights. 

If the present program is contin- 
ued for four more years, the lines 
between the States will be only a 
shadow on paper, and the govern- 
ment of the separate States will be 
subservient to the will of a central 
power in Washington. 

This time there is nothing to be- 
cloud the issues of sovereignty of 
States and local self-government. 

Our brothers in the East and 
North and West are with us to see 
that local self-government and the 
sovereignty of our separate States 
are not obliterated by the whims of 
bureaucrats. 

UPHOLDS STATES’ RIGHTS 

Every true Democrat hangs his 
head in shame when he realizes that 
under a Democratic administration 
are boards, and boards, and boards 
—and that the President in Wash- 
inton has had enacted laws where 
they could tell the manufacturers, 
storekeepers, hotels and shops what 
to pay their labor, and how many 
hours they could work. 

And the present Administration 
crowned this challenge to States’ 
rights with the NIRA, taking for 
its emblem a Blue Eagle. 

The origin of the thought must 
have been inspired, because during 
the reign of the NIRA the Ameri- 
can eagle, emblem of our great coun- 
try, was certainly blue and sad. 

But let’s not say any more about 
the NIRA. It is gone. And nine 
months after the Supreme Court 
said that it was gone the President 
Said so. He then announced that 
he was stopping the pay of thou- 
Sands and thousands of workers 
Who were being paid millions of 
dpilars per month out of the tax- 
Hlayers’ money to carry on an or- 
ganization that the Supreme Court 
ltad ruled unconstitutional. \ 

' Again every true Democrat hangs 
his head in shame when he realizes | 


Senator Robinson’s 





Gov. Talmadge’s Demand For New Policies to Protect 


Local Self-Government 


that under the name of a Demo- 
cratic Administration boards and 
bureaus, and the President himself, 
say that the way to bring back pros- 
perity in this country is through 
scarcity—have less to eat and less to 
wear! 

To carry out this crazy, infamous 
plan they ordered millions of hogs 
and cattle killed and thrown into 
the rivers or buried. Millions more 
of little suckling pigs were shipped 
off to Chicago. 

On top of this they paid a pre- 
mium to get to cut a good brood 
sow’s throat. 

It took a little time for this trav- 
esty, but when they struck the 





Wide World 
GOV. EUGENE TALMADGE 
“Before the crazy dream of ‘prosperity 
from scarcity’ will work they will 
have to invent some ointment to take 
the place of sweat.” 





sheep and goats they drove them on 
top of the mountains, forcing them 
to jump off the cliffs and kill them- 
selves in the valleys below. 

And when the starving people 
went there to retrieve some of these 
carcasses that were not too badly 
mangled by the rocks, the trained 
welfare workers ran them.off,.leav- 
ing them as food only for the coy- 
otes and wolves. 

They burned up wheat and oats 
and plowed under cotton here in the 
South. 


Yet in Washington, with their 








faces wreathed in smiles, they were | 
telling the people that they were | 


bringing back “the abundant life.” 

And something else happened, too, 
while all this was going on! 

What next do we see? Importa- 
tion in greater numbers than ever 
before of these same products that 
had been destroyed here in Amer- 
ica. - 

And 
they want to keep it up! 

When the Supreme Court again 
saved America by saying that the 
AAA was unconstitutional, an- 


Defense 


they are announcing that | 


Of New Deal as Aid to Recovery, 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


men who have despoiled the oil, coal 
and water power resources of this 
country. With notable exceptions 
they were lined up against you in 
1928 supplying the money with 
which Herbert Hoover went about 
the country denouncing you as a 
Communist and a Socialist. 

It was strange to see you, Gov- 
ernor, in such company. Over here 
marches the same army with whom 
you fought for social justice for a 
quarter of a  century—Franklin 
Roosevelt, Senator Wagner, Miss 
Perkins, Senator Norris, and those 
other comrades of your earlier and 
better days. 

The glamour of your presence and 
the brilliance of your personality 
SO completely dominated that gath- 
ering on last Saturday night that in 
the half-shadows were concealed 
the lurking figures of men who 
fought for 25 years against the 
principles of Government you for- 
merly advocated. Within a few feet 
of the table at which you sat were 
members of the Power Trust, some 
of whom you denounced by name 
in 1928. 

I’m sure Mr. Hoover was with you 
in spirit, his cherubic face agleam 
and his chubby hands applauding 
ecstatically as you repeated against 
Mr. Roosevelt the very speech which 
Mr. Hoover made against you in 
1928. 

Yes, Governor Smith, it was as 
difficult to conceive you at that Lib- 
erty League banquet as it would be 
to imagine George Washington wav- 
ing a cheery good-bye to the ragged 
and bleeding band at Valley Forge 
while he rode forth to dine in sump- 
wious luxury with smug and sancti- 


, 


| monious Tories in near-by Philadel- 


phia. 

Perhaps in the heat of battle 
sometimes our commanding officer, 
President Roosevelt, has employed 
the wrong tactics. Perhaps there 
has been confusion and loss of en- 
ergy. These things always happen 
when human beings attempt mass 
operations in hurried formation un- 
der the pressure of adverse fate. 
But these things never yet have 
justified a change of allegiance in 
the face of the enemy. 

It rests with no brave soldier who 
approaches the battlefield under the 
flag of his leader to retire while the 
battle continues. Above all things 
he must never go over to the enemy. 

Yes I agree with you, Governor 
Smith, the Democratic Party be- 
longs to no individual and no group. 
It cannot be purchased by the 
“American Liberty League.” The 
financial angels of the League will 
discover they cannot buy a monop- 
oly on the name of freedom in the 
Same way they have purchased 
monopolies over oil, coal and water 
power. 

Governor Smith, I’ve read you the 
record. You approved NRA, you ap- 
proved farm relief, you urged Fed- 
eral spending and public works, you 
urged Congress to cut red tape and 
confer autocratic power on the 
Executive, you urged autocratic 
power for the President, and you 
exposed with merciless logic the 
false cry of Communism and Social- 
ism. The New Deal was your plat- 
form as a “Happy Warrior.” 

The policies of the Liberty League 
have become the platform of the 
“Unhappy Warrior.” 


| 


nouncements came from Washing- 
ton that Tugwell, Frankfurter, 
Wallace and even the President 
himself were studying and looking 
for plans to devise a law that would 
get around the Supreme Court and 


continue their policy of scarcity 
here in America. 
They do all of this under the 


name of a Democratic Administra- 
tion. 

What else do they do? 

They have Cabinet officers who 
try to intimidate Governors and 
Legislatures, to pass their New 
Deal legislation in order to central- 
ize government in Washington. 

I am sad to say that some of the 
Governors in these United States 
have “goose-stepped” into line and 
saddled on their States and coun- 
ties taxes that it will take a cen- 
tury to pay giving over the freedom 
and sovereignty of their States to 
boards and bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. 

Georgia did not “goose-step” on 
the New Deal bills which they sent 
down to Atlanta to me to be 
crammed through the Legislature, 
providing for thousands of Federal 
jobs in the State of Georgia at the 
expense of the State. 

And, when the Governor of Geor- 
gia did not “goose-step” he was 
labeled by a member of the Cab- 
inet as “his chain-gang Excellency, 
whose word is no good.” 

The only one of the New Deal’s 
bills that passed was one to de- 
fraud the counties of the State out 
of the highway scrip, where they 
had a bonded indebtedness for 
roads. 

Secretary Ickes has accepted these 
highway certificates, contrary to 
law, and wanted to make the Gov- 
ernor of Georgia a party to his il- 
legal contract. 

This explains the wrath of Ickes 
when he tries to make the people 
of America believe that the word of 
the Governor of Georgia is not good. 

I hope that he is listening in at 
this talk, as I want to tell him some- 
thing now. 

ANSWER IN NOVEMBER 

The people of Georgia can answer 
this for him, and the people of the 
United States are going to answer 
it in November of this year by driv- 
ing him and all of his cohorts from 
Washington, sand never allowing 
them to return. 

Trying to help the farmer! Tell- 
ing him what to plant on his land, 
and how little, and then telling him 
that taxing it over 50 per cent of its 
worth will help him! And those who 
were hired and given jobs with the 
Government pretend to believe it. 

Before their crazy dream of “pros- 
perity from scarcity” will ever work 
in this world, they will have to in- 
vent some ointment to take the 
place of sweat. 

The Democrats of the South owe 
it to the nation to rally to the prin- 
ciples of Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of this party. 

You owe it to the North, and the 
East, and the West, to help in this 
fight to see that no Communist or 
Socialist steals the Democratic 
nomination, and mocks you with 
smiles and jeers by telling you that 
the South is always solidly Demo- 
cratic. 

Yes, the South is Democratic, true 
to the faith and true to the princi- 
ples of Thomas Jefferson: 

“Sovereignty of States’ rights; 

“The least governed are the best 
governed; 

“Local self-government.” 

The South is going to remain true 
to these fundamentals of Democ- 
racy. 

What is the fight for the Demo- 
cratic party in 1936? What is the 
fight for all true Americans in 1936? 

Here it is: 





Millions Prefer 
this Cough Drop 


to Quick Gulp of Old-Time Syrup 


As a handy Vicks Cough Drop dis- 
solves in your mouth, it applies 
time-tested, throat-soothing ingre- 
dients of Vicks VapoRub direct to 
irritated throat membranes for 12 
to 15 minutes! No wonder so many 
people prefer it to the quick gulp 
of old-fashioned cough 











Medicated with 
ingredients of VICKS VAPORUB 





Shall we cling to our present form 
of Government or abolish it? 

Shall we barter away American- 
ism for communism? 

Shall we continue to borrow and 
spend, or settle down and settle up? 

Shall we substitute lunacy for 
sanity? 


Shall we convert Democrats into | 


bureaucrats? 

Shall we share our wealth through 
charity, or lose it through taxation? 

Shall we replace impartial Uncle 
Sam with Old Mother Hubbard 
playing favorites? 

Shall we remain idle and import 
food, or work and produce it? 

Shall we starve the litter of twelve 
to feed the thirteenth pig or give 
them all a break? 

Shall we pamper or punish ene- 
mies within our gates? 

Shall we march under the Stars 
and Stripes or under a crazy quilt? 

You Americans, good and true, 
cannot be bought and bribed. 





In self-defense you have had to 
take parity checks, bicycles, skates, 
rat-traps or any other thing that 
Washington thought they could buy 
your souls with. 

Washington has not been paying 
for these things. The Government 
is not paying for them. 

The Government never pays for 
anything. It collects the money 
from the people —and has made 
every man, woman and child in 
America a taxpayer a thousandfold 
more than they ever dreamed. 


SUPREME COURT IS CHECK 
The Supreme Court has come to 
our rescue. 


Let’s hold up their hands. Let’s 
don’t allow a bunch of Communists 


to have four more years to appoint | 


the successors to such stalwart men 
as Chief Justice Hughes and Asso- 
ciate Justices Butler, McReynolds, 
Sutherland and Van Devanter. 

If the New Dealers can pick their 
own Supreme Court the wheels of 
our democracy would catch fire and 
burn down our freedom. 

The New Dealers have tried by 
billions of dollars to hold back a 


natural recovery due this country. 
They are determined that the bonus 
checks will be paid in June, so that 
there will be a flush of money to 
go on through until election time in 
November. 

But the play is too plain. No 
such joker can come from under 
the table and fool the soldiers of 
America who defended this country 
and ask only for the payment of an 
acknowledged debt. 

What else is the job of Demo- 
crats and all other true Americans 


this year? 
Rewrite the platform of 1932! 
Nominate men on this platform 


whose word is so good that the best 
test of it is to have the New Deal- 
ers call him a “liar.” Then America 
will know that his word is good. 
Cut taxes! 
Stop nine-tenths of the Federal 
activities in America! 
STOP COMPETING WITH BUSINESS 
Stop all competition of the Gov- 
ernment with private industry! 
Cut down the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government by tearing down 
seven-eighths of the buildings in 


Washington and cover the grounds 
with beautiful parks! 

Pay up the national debt! 

Go back to the doctrine (not in 
a $50-a-plate mockery celebration) 
of the stalwart man, Andrew Jacke 
son, who celebrated the victory of 
the Battle of New Orleans by an- 
nouncing to America that within 
one year he had kept his platform 
pledge and paid up all the debts of 
America. 

Go back to the doctrine of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, 
who warned us that autocrats would 
rise up in the name of emergency 
to tear down our form of Govern- 
ment. 

And that sturdy soldier, George 
Washington, said that whenever this 
happens, to rise up and smite them, 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-six 
will go down in history equal in im- 
portance with July 4, 1776. 
sure the bolt that justice 
wings; 

How weak the arm a traitor brings; 

How mighty they, who steadfast 
stand 

For freedom’s flag and freedom’s 
land.” 


“How 





























IL-HUSHED to a sigh of silence 
O under Buick’s style-tapered 
bonnet, a great-powered valve-in- 
head engine waits to unleash a tor- 
rent of action at your command. 


There’s thrill in it—and triumph 
over time and distance. But more 
important —there’s eyewink obe- 


dience. 


Teamed up with this ablest of driv- 


ing forces is the newest and most 


highly perfected system of hydrau- 


lic brakes. 


The quickest of stops is velvet 
smooth under their self-energizing 
action. On the wettest of streets 
there will be no slewing, no swerves, 
for they are automatically self- 


equalizing. 


Their action has the smoothness of 


a closing hand, increasing its grasp 
steadily to the maximum. Their 
steel-tendoned grip would halt a 
heavy truck, but it takes only a 
touch of a daintily-shod toe to put 


them into action. 


equipment 


NEW MONEY-SAVING GMAC TIME PAYMENT PLAN = >°O' 
6% Compare Buick’s low delivered prices aed 
and Low Monthly Payments. copper. 


We call them ‘‘tiptoe hydraulics,” 
and how apt the name is you’ll 
never know until you drive a Buick 
and sample for yourself their soft- 
ness and their velvet command. 


The first few times you sit behind 
a Buick wheel, you may find your- 
self traveling faster than you think. 
No car is more buoyantly smooth 
in its power-flow, more deceptively 
effortless in its swift flight. 


But no car is more surely under 
control at all times— quicker, 
smoother, easier in its stopping. 
If you must drive with an eye on 
the passing minutes, do so in a 
Buick which matches engine eager- 
ness with tiptoe braking sureness, 
offsets highspot go-ability with 
dependable stop-ability. 


$ to $1945 are the list prices at Flint, 
7 Mich., subject to change without notice. 
Standard and special accessories 


groups on all models at extra cost. All Buick 
prices include safety glass throughout as standard 











STRAIGHT AS A STRING 
Every stop is a straight-line stop 
with Buick’s ‘‘tiptoe’’ hydraulie 
brakes. All four wheels are always 
equalized; the only adjustment is 


an occasional tightening as brake 


bands wear. For emergency stops 
and for parking purposes, the 
hand brake conveniently at the 
left under the dash, operates the 
two rear brakes automatically. 





Here, in non-warping, heat-dis- 
pelling cast iron drums machined 
with hair-fine precision into per- 
fect round, the pressure of your 
foot on the light-acting Buick brake 
pedal takes hold with multiplied 
Linings are woven — not 


Fluid tubes are steel, not 
The shoe always main- 


tains full contact with the drum, 





regardless of mileage. 


YOU GET 
A BETTER 


USED CAR 


FROM A 
BUICK DEALER 


“SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER” 


* * * % WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM x xk kx x 
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The Unite 








Do 
You Know 


That 


"THE common cold is estimated 
to have cost the American 
people more than $5,000,000 in 
loss of wages during 1935. 
x* 


ALTHOUGH there are 7,000,000 
people over 65 years of age in 
this country only about 1,000,000 
of them will qualify for imme- 
ediate old-age assistance under 
the new social security program. 
x * * 
OFFICIALS are drafting plans 
~ for building the first dread- 
naught added to the Navy since 
the Washington naval confer- 
ence of 1921. 
x** * 
HE United States is party to 
a treaty which lists historic 
monuments, museums, scientific, 
artistic, educational and cultural 
institutions as neutral in time of 
war and as such to be respected 
and protected by belligerents. 
x * * 
"THE 1937 budget contains no ap- 
propriation for the national 
home loan system that has paid 
out more than $3,000,000,000 since 
March, 1933. Reason: The sys- 
tem is expected to carry itself. 
xk * 
ESTIMATED cost of national 
defense and veterans’ benefits, 
exclusive of the bonus, during the 
1937 fiscal year is three-fourths 
greater than the total for similar 
outlays in 1934, 








$ @ @ 
SCIENTIFIC expeditions from 
the Smithsonian Institution 


were sent to nine foreign coun- 
tries last year. 
xk 
(GOVERNMENTAL old age 
pensions will supplant private 
company pension systems cover- 
ing about one million persons un- 
less the Clark amendment provid- 
ing for their retention is incorpo- 
rated in the Social Security Act. 
x * * 
JO one can sue the Government 
without its consent. Until the 
last session of Congress it was 
necessary for each _ claimant 
against the Government to obtain 
the introduction of a separate bill 








covering his request for permis- | 


sion to file suits, But a change was 
made in the rulesyand now minor 
claims may be grouped together 
in one bill. 


x *« * 

SOME 400 newspapers are ex- 

amined each day by the Divi- 
sion of Press Intelligence in order 
to obtain a comprehensive digest 
of all press reports relative to the 
Government. } 

x «wr 
RDINARILY two years elapse 
between the time application is 

made for a patent and the date it 
is issued. Applications for patents 
on perpetual motion machines are 
received in large numbers. 

2 2 2 

"TAX levies amounting to 7 per 

cent of the pay rolls of all rail- 
roads engaged in interstate busi- 
ness go into effect March 1. Re- 
sponsibility of payment is divided 
equally between the railroads and 
their employes. 

x~*k 
LD AGE pensions under the 
Social Security program are 

not provided for farm workers, 


domestic servants, casual em- 
ployes, employes of Federal, 
State and lesser governments, 


ship officers and crews, employes 
of non-profit religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, educational in- 
stitutions, railroad workers, and 
those in business for themselves. 
; + &a 
ALL the interest and dividends 
paid to the American people 
last year would have run the Fed- 
eral, State and local governmental 
machinery only four months. 
xk & 
((OOPERATION of 132 colleges 
and universities has been re- 
quested in a nation-wide research 
program undertaken to provide 
jobs for unemployed persons of 
superior scholastic attainments. 
7 @ 
AINFUL employment of chil- 
dren 14 and 15 years of age, 
after having been temporarily 
banned by the NRA codes, is 
again increasing. Laws prohibit- 
ing employment of such labor are 
in effect in only seven States. 
* * & 
FEDERAL “merit” employes— 
persons who have obtained em- 
ployment through competitive 
Civil Service tests—comprise a 
smaller proportion of Government 
pay rolls than during any peace- 
time Administration since the time 
of President Cleveland. 
ee «4 
SATISFACTORY paper can be 
made from cornstalks, although 
not as economically as from wood 
pulp, studies of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards show. I 
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America’s “doughboys” fight in France 
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4, The House reading clerk reports a veto 




















6. Veterans apply for their “baby bonds” 
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After the Bonus— 
TPHE legislative mills of Congress 
grind a little faster but still true to 
form, each cycle registering a further 
step toward war veterans’ benefits. 

Long after the “bonus” money just 
voted by Congress will have been spent 
and forgotten, many observers be- 
lieve, the nation still will be con- 
tending with veterans’ problems. 

Now that the immediate issues are 
out of the way, organized business, 
groups of taxpayers and such self-ap- 
pointed watchdogs of Federal finance 
as the National Economy League are 
preparing to defend the Treasury 
against a World War soldiers’ drive 
for pensions, which, if history is any 
indicator, should be well on the way 
before 1945. 

After each of America’s wars, Con- 
gress has provided pensions and bene- 
fits for veterans and their dependents, 
the amounts now being disbursed by 
the Government totaling more than 
$600,000,000 each year. 


FIRST COMPENSATION 


Six months after the United States 
entered the World War in which our 
doughboys fought in France “to make 
the world safe for democracy” (Photo 
No. 1), Congress passed a war risk in- 
surance act which, proponents at that 
time claimed, would be a permanent 
method of aiding those who might suf- 
fer disabilities from the War, and their 
dependents. , 

This measure was thought to be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive and liberal to 
meet all needs. But when the troops 
came marching back from France 
(Photo No.2), many members of Con- 
gress held that this measure as well as 
the $60 paid to the soldiers upon their 
discharge was inadequate. 

In 1920, the House of Representatives 
passed a bill providing for an addi- 
tional bonus, and later both Houses 
passed a bonus bill only to find it ef- 
fectively vetoed by President Harding. 

Then, in 1925, Congress passed, over 
the veto of President Coolidge, an ‘“ad- 
justed compensation act” which came 
to be known as Pr oldiers’ “bonus”. 

The veterans, the terms of 
this act, were given tificates, sim- 
ilar to life insurance policies of the 
endowment type, which were to ma- 
ture in 1945. 

When the depression hit the nation, 
Congress, despite a veto by President 
Hoover, permitted veterans to borrow 
up to 50 per cent of the face value of 
their certificates. 

A number of veterans availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, but many 
jobless and depression-ridden ex- 
soldiers wanted more. They wanted 
full payment of the matured value of 
their certificates at once. 

Thousands of them descended upon 
Washington, camped on the thresholds 
of the Capitol, petitioned and paraded 
(Photo No. 3) in behalf of the bonus, 
until the colorful bedraggled “bonus 
army” was finally routed from its 
quarters and driven out of the Capital 
City by Federal troops. 

Again and again, in 1932, ’33, ’34 and 
*35, a bonus bill was offered and went 
down to defeat in Congress, the last 
time in response to a personal plea 
on the part of President Roosevelt. 


THE THUNDERING TIDE 


With each defeat, however, the de- 
mands of the veterans grew more in- 
sistent and the sentiment in Congress 
grew more favorable. 

Finally, within the past few weeks, 
Congress again voted a bill which 
would pay the 1945 value of the cer- 
tificates immediately in the form of 
cashable “baby bonds” and which 
would forgive interest payments on 
money which about 3 million veterans 
had borrowed against their certifi- 
cates. 

The President responded to this 
measure with a hand-written veto 
message (Photo No. 4) in which he re- 
iterated his reasons, given in 1935, for 
objecting to the bonus. 

The House of Representatives, how- 
ever, and later the Senate overr-‘e 
the veto, and the bill became law when 
the Secretary of the Senate, in the 
presence of bonus advocates in Con- 
gress and leaders of veterans’ organ- 
izations, attested the final passage of 
the measure (Photo No. 5). 

Now, as the Treasury Department 
is making plans to raise the huge sums 
of money required by the Act, ex-sol- 
diers throughout the United States 
are applying at offices of the Veterans’ 
Administration (Photo No. 6) for 
forms with which to obtain their 
bonus bonds. 

Meantime, voices are being heard 
that veterans’ pension legislation, al- 
ready liberalized several times since 
the passage of the War Risk Insur- 
ance Act, should be further extended 
for the benefit of veterans. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 

















,» Lower Food Prices 


AAA decision certain chain groceries 
whittled one cent from their regular 
bread loaf price. 

Most striking decreases in retail 
prices were reported for those cuts 





After the AAA’s Fall 
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HERE is what the Supreme Court's of meat which butchers cut from a 
razing of the AAA’s processing hogs. Pork chops under the old 
tax structure has done to the con- processing taxes at one time climbed + 2am 


sumer’s food price schedule: 

A survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of retail food prices in 51 
cities for the two weeks ended Janu- 
ary 14 revealed a 0.9 per cent decline 


to 39 and 40 cents a pound. Last 
week they were selling for 32 cents 
a pound. Price reductions rang- 
ing from one to three cents a pound 


were reported for other pork items. NEW YORK 


in costs with decreases reported for | Lard, which jumped almost 100 per For many years the New York home 
all commodity groups except dairy cent in price since 1933, showed of thousands of world-wide travelers, 
products. Items showing decided | signs of sliding down the price Single Rooms from $4 
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decreases were those formerly af- 
fected by processing taxes. 

Before the Court’s decision wheat 
flour was selling for 54 cents a 
pound. Last week the retail price 
of flour had dropped to 4.9 cents. 
Wheat cereal—another market bas- 
ket item affected by processing taxes 
—had fallen from 243 cents a 28- 
ounce package to 23.9 cents. How- fected by the cotton processing tax, 
ever, bread prices in most cities | officials say it is still too early for 
showed no sign of dropping a peg on retail cotton prices to reflect the 
the price ladder. Following the~| end of the AAA tax program. 


ladder to pre-processing tax days. 

Sugar was another staple which 
began to feel the effects of the 
wing-clipping of the AAA. 

Canned corn and corn sirup also 
show slight downward trends in 
prices. 

Although all of the nation’s cot- 
ton dresses and shirts once were af- 


MADISON AVENUE AT 43RD STREET 
Adjacent to Grand Central 
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The Man 
Who Knows 


Whether the Remedy You Are Taking 
for Headaches, Neuralgiaor Rheumatism 
Pains is Safe is Your Doctor...Ask Him 
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am. is.,sueh ; 
exciting surprise, The > 
same elegancé® js 
there . the same 
gentility... the. Same 4 
wealth of tradition 
but now, harmonious- 
ly blended in @ set j 
ting of ultra smart. 
modernity. The new 
Gold Room Cocktail J 
Lounge with. Raoul : 
Lipoff and his orches- . 
tra, and the Alpine 
Grill will-add:.im- 
measurably to your’ 
visit. Here you will: 
find not only conve 
nient location dnd”* 
unexcelled cuisine: 
but also real value in - 
| fine living. Rates from — 

$4.00. pitt cares 






Don’t Entrust Your Own or Your Family’s 
Well-Being to Unknown Preparations. 


ple who have taken Bayer 
Aspirin year in and out with- 
out ill effect, have proved that 
the medical findings about its 
safety were correct. 
Remember this: Genuine | 
Bayer Aspirin is rated among | 
the fastest methods yet 
discovered for the relief of 
headaches and all common 
pains... and safe for the aver- 
age person to take regularly. 
You can get real Bayer 
Aspirin at any drug store— 
simply by never asking for it | 
by the name “aspirin” alone, | 
but always saying BAYER 
ASPIRIN when you buy. 


BEFORE you take any 
preparation youdon’t know 
all about, for the relief of head- 
aches; or the pains of rheuma- 
tism, neuritis or neuralgia, ask 
your doctor what he thinks 
about it —in comparison with 
Genuine Bayer Aspirin. 

We say this because, before 
the discovery of Bayer Aspirin, 
most so-called “pain” remedies 
were advised against by physi- 
cians as being bad for the 
stomach; or, often, for the 
heart. And the discovery of 
Bayer Aspirin largely changed 
medical practice. 

Countless thousands of peo- 


Price of 


Genuine Bayer Aspirin 
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For your information 


some 


Schenley “Newsfacs’. 


PURCHASES FROM ABROAD ... Liquor smports rose 


C% 





steadily in 1935 according to figures released by 
treasury officials. The first nine months of the 
year 58,903,192 gallons were withdrawn, compared 
with 39,189,649 in the 1934 period. 

Schenley Import Corporation is exclusive rep- 
resentative in the United States for more than 20 
well-known imported wines and liqueurs, among 
them being Bacardi, Dubonnet, B& G Wines, 
Noilly Prat French Vermouth, and Chartreuse. 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES . 


The Mark of Merit SSI your buying guide 








OLD SCHENLEY 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


Bottled in Bond under U. S. Government supervision—every drop at least 4 years old 


Schenley Distrfbaters, Inc:, Mew Tork, B. ¥, 
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PLANNING machine runs into trouble. 
x** * 


Unsolved problems pile up as confusion 
mounts in the Capital. 
x ee 
President looks for way out of financial 
tangle growing from bonus passage and farm 


upset. 
xe 


Relief, farm, public works and legal prob- 
lems get attention. 
. 


x * 
Congress thinks about taxes and the 
election. 
ee & 


BUSsiness MEN, eyeing Washington for a cue 
to the future, see unusual confusian. 

The economic planning that was to guide the 
country out of depression today has given 
way to an array of unsolved problems—domestic 
problems, world problems, financial problems, 
political problems. 

Mr. Roosevelt is seen trying to operate an or- 
ganization with 800,000 employes, who are run- 
ning a machine that is costing about ten bil- 
lion dollars for the year, with a board of direct- 
ors of 435 members and 40,000,000 voting stock- 
holders. 

On the one side is a Supreme Court threaten- 
ing plans which the New Deal advances as de- 
pression cures, but which have had difficulty 
squaring with the Constitution. 

On the other side is the pressure from the 
voting stockholders to do something and the ne- 
cessity for a campaign to convince them that the 
Administration warrants another four-year 
period of control. 

Differences divide the board of directors, who 
are fighting among themselves and all are wor- 
ried about their jobs. 

Even the personal cabinet of advisers gathered 
at the White House offers conflicting suggestions 
and reflects personal disagreement. 

What the public can see in the Capital just 
now is governmental planning at work in a de- 
mocracy of 125,000,000 persons scattered over 
half a continent. 


To Tax Or To Borrow? 


Financial Policy Not Clear: 
Best Guess Is More Taxes 


BEST view of Washington today is to be had 
from the vantage point of the President’s 
office. 

There Mr. Roosevelt is seen smiling and calm 
in the midst of the official and the political tur- 
moil that reigns outside his office. 

His appointment list is dott-d with the names 
of important Senators and Representatives. 
Each one brings a problem. 

Dr. Rexford Tugwell comes and goes with ad- 
vice. Charles West, another college professor 
and former Congressman, makes his daily report 
on the state of legislative affairs. 

Frequent visits from Henry Wallace, Henry 
Morgenthau and Harry Hopkins show where the 
Presidential problems lie—in agricultre, in fi- 
nance, in relief. 

All head up to the problem that is pressing in 
on the President—the problem of money. Signs 
accumulate that the President feels the latest 
huge prospective outlays will about scrape the 
bottom of the Government till unless new reve- 
nue sources are tapped. 

Congressmen in large numbers feel differently. 

They presented the President during the past 
week with a bill of $2,249,178,375 for payment of 
the soldiers’ bonus. 

They also have in mind payments of $296,000,- 
000 on old AAA contracts and $500,000,000 for soil 
improvement. 


THE MONEY OUTLOOK 

At the same time more than a hint was carried 
to the White House that Congress would be 
pleased if new taxes could be forgotten for the 
time being. Talk revived of using the printing 
presses rather than the tax collector to provide 
the dollars to pay accumulating bills. 

But Mr. Roosevelt, caught in the spending bar- 
rage, when asked by newspaper men if there was 
to be a tax bill offered to Congress replied: Oh, 
yes, these things have to be paid. If there is to 
be a farm plan costing half a billion then substi- 
tute taxes to take the place of processing taxes 
would be needed. 

As for other taxes—they are in the study stage. 

When new taxes are proposed the way then is 
opened for inflationists to start their maneuvers 
designed to make more use of the country’s $10,- 
000,000,000 gold reserve and its 1,400,000,000 ounce 
silver reserve. 

Mr. Roosevelt is confident that he can block 
this year’s inflation drive. 

His problems, however, do not stop there. 

Inside the official family Mr. Morgenthau, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Eccles, as 
chairman of the new Federal Reserve Board of 
Governors, are eyeing one another suspiciously. 


FEDERA! RESERVE BOARD POLICY 


Mr. Eccies still believes in spending for recov- 
ery and in a managed credit, with the Reserve 
System doing the managing. 

Mr. Morgenthau is pressing for a check to 
spending and for policies aimed at assuring 
plentiful bank credit to enable him to borrow 
needed dollars as cheaply as possible. 

If Mr..Eccles should start—as hinted by an in- 
crease in stock market margin requirements— 
to keep a tight rein on the money market, then 
Mr. Morgenthau is figuring out uses to be made of 
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Money-finding Problems Crowd on the President. Economic Planning Strikes 
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Joseph A. Broderick 


John McKee 


A Snag. White House Struggles to Clear Up Confusion . 1 
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M. S. Szymczak 


A NEW BOARD AND A NEW BUILDING FOR THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


- Pipserine woe by the United States Senate of the nominations 
submitted by the President under the Banking Act of 1935 for 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, brings into 
the limelight six of the seven men who are destined to make their 
presence felt in banking and financial circles. The seventh member, 
for eight years, has not as yet been designated. 


scheduled to serve 





new Board. 





Of tne six Governors appointed, only two served on the former Re- 
serve Board, namely, Mr. Szymcezak of Illinois, and Mr. Eccles of 
Utah, who has headed the old Board and will act as Chairman of the 


Headquarters of the Board will be, as before, in Washington, where 
a new building just contracted for, will soon be erected. 











the country’s $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund and ? trol without crossing the Supreme Court’s inter- 


the $1,000,000,000 Treasury balance to assure a 
plentiful supply of cash for Government pur- 
poses. 

In the past the Treasury has had a hand in 
Reserve Board policy. 

One more internal problem involves housing 
policy. Should Harold Ickes and Rexford Tug- 
well be given a chance to push ahead with their 
slum clearance and low cost housing work or 
should the Government start to pull out of this 
spending field to devote itself to encouragement 
for private capital? 

The President is working out a compromise. 

Abroad, France is approaching a currency 
crisis and Mr. Roosevelt is having to give thought 
again to problems of currency stabilization. 

Silver crowds in for attention. So does naval 
policy. So, too, does a neutrality policy. 

Budget problems, money problems, foreign 
problems, relief problems, foreign trade problems, 
farm problems, personal problems, political prob- 
lems, straight administrative problems are piled 
high on the President’s desk, awaiting solution. 


Problems Are Myriad 


Relief, Farm, Public Works, 
Courts, Are But a Few 


(CONFUSION and uncertainty is not confined 
“ to financial affairs as they head up at the 
White House. 
The President is called upon to deal with a 
wide array of troublesome problems. 


HARRY L. HOPKINS Reports On Relief.— 
Business activity is sharply higher. Business 
profits increase. Employment goes up. But this 
Winter, just as last Winter and the Winter be- 
fore, 20,000,000 persons are needing relief. The 
cost to the Federal Government is hgher than 
a year ago. The cost to localities is sharply 
higher. What to do? 

Push ahead with work relief, Mr. Roosevelt 
decides. Also, if veterans on relief draw their 
bonus do not automatically remove them from 
relief but let local agencies decide whether they 
should go off relief jobs. Keep the way open for 
relief workers to return to the rolls if they ac- 
cept private employment and then lose out. 

In other words, the White House decision is 
against relief deflation at this time. 


HENRY A. WALLACE Reports On Agriculture. 
—Congressmen are fighting among themselves 
over a new farm plan. Some want inflation in- 
stead of soil conservation. Some want an em- 
bargo on imports. Others want an export sub- 
sidy. More think that the Supreme Court won’t 
stand for anything like the latest New Deal pro- 
posal. 

The President says to drive ahead with farm 
control through payments to farmers for build- 
ing up their soil. Thumbs down on any export 
subsidy. Both Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Wallace are opposed. Thumbs down, 
too, on new money tinkering. The idea is to find 
some way to keep farm production under con- 





pretation of the Constitution, and some way to 
keep bounties going to the country. 

HAROLD L. ICKES Reports On Public Works. 
—Pump priming through large scale projects is 
out the window. Subsidies to housing are scaled 
down to a small amount. What remains is put 
on the basis of permanent rivers and harbors 
work and some loans and grants to cities and 
States to help out with construction. 

Mr. Roosevelt is throwing his lot with work 
relief rather than heavy public works. Injunc- 
tions are tying up Federal grants for municipal 
power plants. 

The President is counting now on industry 
putting its own pump to work without more 
priming. 

Plans for a vast new Government subsidized 
housing program involving as much as a billion 
dollars of Federal credit, is being scaled down to 
small proportions, while emphasis is put on new 
efforts to stir up private building. 

The Federal Government is not going to give 
up the idea of subsidized low cost housing, but is 
figuring on narrowing its participation to help 
for localities which decide that they want to en- 
gage in slum clearance, 


HOMER CUMMINGS Reports On the Courts.— 
Control of the soft coal industry through the 
Guffey Act is in a precarious status with miners 
threatening a strike if the Supreme Court rules 
it out. 

Administration of the Utilities Holding Com- 
pany Act is in a tangle pending Supreme Court 
review of its provisions. 

Legal complications surround drafting of legis- 
lation to recover $200,000,000 in processing taxes 
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ordered by the Supreme Court to be returned to 
processors. Drafting of new tax legislation to 
raise money to finance a farm plan is progressing 
with announcement in about a week. 

Defense of the National Labor Relations Act 
raises difficult legal problems. 

The President, questioned on these matters 
by newspaper men, had no comment to make. His 
attitude toward Supreme Court actions and to- 
ward the future of other New Deal laws is un- 
certain. Signs are that any agitation for a 
check to court powers or amendment to the 
Constitution will be left to members of the 
Cabinet and to members of Congress. 


Tangles In Congress 


Much Stands In the Way 
Of a Short Session 


ANGLE of confusion in Congress only adds to 
the knotty problems that confront the plan- 
ners. 

Whether the President can untangle this situ- 
ation is uncertain. His idea is to get action and 
have the national legislature out of Washington 
before May 1. 

Difficulties that stand in the way include: 

THE COMING ELECTION.—Members use the 
sessions of Congress as a sounding board to ex- 
press views that later can be sent through the 
mails to voters. They also use the sessions to 
fan issues that can be used in the campaigns 
getting under way late in the Summer. 

An election year offers to Congressmen the 
strong temptation to fan every sort of contro- 
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DISUNION AMONG UNION LABOR 


Nema tumultous applause, 1,700 delegates to the United Mine Workers convention 
‘% in Washington unanimously authorize their officers to take steps which would sever 


the organization from its affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 


Urging the 


convention to fight for unionization of labor along industrial lines rather than craft lines, 
President John L. Lewis charges the A. F. of L. with making “a dastardly, diabolical be- 
trayal of everything for which the true labor movement stands.” 





+ versy and to engage in plain and fancy log- 











rolling to gain favors for the folks back home. 
The President’s original idea was that few con- 
troversial issues would be offered this sessien 
of Congress. 

Then the combination of bonus and upset 
farm plan precipitated a tax issue and a variety 
of other issues. 


BONUS.—Although to be paid on orders of 
Congress, the veterans’ bonus has left behind a 
financing problem that bothers Congressmen. 

Mr. Morgenthau is for borrowing the money to 
make payment and then for new taxes to amor- 
tize the amount of the loan. The President has 
not revealed his hand, but members of Congress 
think they see signs that general new taxes are 
to be demanded. 

Inflationists are waiting in Congress for a tax 
request before starting their offensive. When 
that gets under way, if it does, then the best 
guess would be that the President could get 
at least part of what he wants in the way of 
taxes. However, he might be forced to make 
some concessions to the inflationists. Admit- 
tedly their strategy is based on that contingency. 


NEUTRALITY.—What looked like smooth sail- 
ing for a new and more stringent plan for con- 
trolling American export trade in commodities 
and loans with nations at war, has turned sud- 
denly into rough going. 

The President offered a plan for strengthen- 
ing the present temporary plan for controlling 
trade in war implements. It would have broad- 
ened controls to cover loans and all materials 
that might be useful in fighting a war. Senti- 
ment in Congress was reported as strongly fa- 
vorable to the program. 

Then the members began to hear from back 
home, as various groups became aware of the 
possible effect on their interests in the event of 
important foreign wars. Now Senate leaders are 
talking about extension of the present limited 
control plan. 


GENERAL TAXES.—Mr. Roosevelt has told 
Congress in the past that payment of the vet- 
erans’ bonus would mean new taxes. 

Now that that payment has been voted and, 
in addition, about a billion more dollars have 
been added to the deficit by the Supreme Court 
upset of the farm program, the President and 
his advisers have turned to study of tax methods. 

Professor Jacob Viner, from the University of 
Chicago, a tax specialist, has been called here for 
consultation by the Treasury. 

What is going to emerge from the Executive 
Department in the way of a general tax plan is 
a mystery, but there is growing agreement that 
one is coming. 

The result is more complication in the Con- 
gressional situation. 


SUPREME COURT.—Plans for curbing the 
power of the Supreme Court, or for amending 
the Constitution, are giving Congressmen a di- 
version that they had not expected. 

None of the many schemes for upsetting the 
balance of power between the Executive, the Ju- 
diciary and the Legislature is expected to make 
progress in the present session, but again the 
agitation adds to the general confusion. 

This issue of court power and the Federal 
system of Government may become more acute 
as the Supreme Court passes on other New Deal 
laws. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT.—The na- 
tional legislature, as one more complicating fac- 
tor, is less ready this year to take White House 
orders than at any time in three years. 

There is open balking on farm legislation, on 
neutrality legislation, on possible tax legislation. 

As a result the Executive arm of the Govern- 
ment is more in a mood to compromise than in 
the past. Congressmen are coming back into 
positions of more power. 


Planning Ideas Upset 


New Deal Efforts Blocked 
By Unexpected Factors 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S early idea of na- 
tional economic planning now is found lost 
in the shuffle of the past year’s events. 

Immediate payment of the veterans’ 
was not in the plans. 

Neither was the Supreme Court upset to AAA 
or NRA. Early figuring had not taken into ac- 
count the power of the Courts. 

When managed currency figured in the White 
House planning, little attention was given to 
silver. Yet now the British are contending that 
the silver buying program of this country is 
doing much to disrupt a planned world trade 
revival. 

Log-rolling and a powerful Congress, con- 
cerned with sectional issues, was not part of the 
original program for economic planning. 

Now Mr. Wallace wonders whether the organ- 
ization of Congress permits it to take a na- 
tional rather than a sectional view of national 
problems. Planning had not taken into con- 
sideration the full power of Congress. 

Approaching elections add a further compli- 
cating factor. 

The planning that now gives way to give and 
take of political and economic competition did 
not take into consideration the prospect of con- 
tinued relief or of narrowed markets resulting 
from price controls. 

Yet the New Deal, after three years of plan- 
ned control, is finding that it has to get out from 
under huge holdings of cotton to avoid a loss as 
big as that of the old Farm Board. 

The planning idea, for the moment at least, 
is on the skids. 
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In Which We Turn a Footnote Into a Headline 


(Voluntary Circulation Is the Number of Copies of a Magazine That 
People Wil] Buy, Issue by Issue, If Left to Their Own Devices) 


This definition, which has appeared as a footnote to 
these Macfadden pages through several months, now 
comes in orderly sequence up to the top. 


For “Voluntary Circulation”, as applied to the miaga- 
zine field, is only part of the whole revolutionary change 
in merchandising methods that was introduced into the 
entire business world by that new generation of young 
executives (now, alas, no longer young) who found their 
way to power shortly after the turn of the century. And 
who proceeded to turn the new century upside down 
with care. 


You younger executives who have come into power 
since this modern era of business began should find 
exceeding interest in reading this page if only as an 
historical document. But you older executives should 
have a double interest and a double pleasure. Because 
you are the makers of this history of modern business 
which we shall be talking about. 
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You older men may like to go back for a moment 
with a smile to the days when the manufacturers of 


America didn’t count for so much. Most of you were in 
the hands of yourjobbers. And the jobber was “the works’ 


Your jobber told you what to make and how much to 
make. Oftentimes he didn’t even like your name on your 
product. He wanted his own. And you were helpless 
because you were in his hands. So an enormous per 
cent of all the things made in America were “stencilled” 
products. Products made by you and “stencilled” with 
his name. And it was at this point that you almost 
literally rolled up your sleeves and went into the great 
fight that changed the whole manufacturing picture of 
America. hk os kk + 2 

This was the world of production in which the great 
majority of you younger (now much older) executives 
found yourselves. 


You began selling your own products under your own 
name and guaranteeing those products to the consumer. 
You began using your jobber as part of your machinery 
of distribution and not as an end in himself. You began 
developing the retail outlets of America as fast as you 
could. The old jobber had always had his favorite 


customers. You had no favorites. 


And finally, with stronger and stronger advertising, 
mainly through the magazines, you went direct to the 
consumers of America, offering your products for sale 
under your own name and your own guarantee. 


And that was the beginning of modern merchandising 
in America, which today is in full power. 
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And Macfadden Publications—where do we come 
into the picture? 





Well, we saw what you were doing and went out and did 
exactly the same. We threw out wholesale jobbing con- 
nections who were telling us, and established others 
whom we could tell. And just as you developed your 
retailers, so we developed ours. We helped to make it 
possible to buy magazines on every corner in America, 


And finally we went to the consumer with our 
advertising just as you had done. Advertising with us 
was not something that we recommended to you and 
did not take for ourselves. We became the biggest 
advertiser in America in the magazine field. . 


And gradually we found out the things that you had 
found out. We had had a natural demand for our 
products to start with, just as you had had. And it was 
a natural demand. Enough advertising can sell anything 
once. But no amount of advertising on an unwanted 
product can produce a steady repeat sale from twelve to 
fifty-two times a year and a steady increase over fifteen 
 aaaaaiees Kk Kk K * 

Other “findings” came thick and fast. Not only were 
we making circulation for ourselves but it was soon 
apparent that we were making the most valuable kind 
of circulation for our advertisers; that this voluntary 
circulation, which was more valuable to us, must also 
be more valuable to you. It seemed reasonable to 
suppose that people would be far more interested in and 
would read far more thoroughly a magazine that 
they were buying issue by issue than they would 
a magazine to which they had been induced to subscribe 
for a considerable period of time. 


This all seemed logical. But it was not until years 
later that the independent Starch Survey, conducted in 
the interests of national advertisers, showed that the two 
Macfadden magazines included in that survey had, in 
their respective fields, the highest reader-interest of any 
of the magazines studied. 


Thus, it became a proven fact that the lesson we had taken from 
you was to prove of extraordinary benefit to you, and that “voluntary 
circulation” magazines—that is, magazines that were voluntarily “bought” 
issue by issue—were not only more valuable to us but were to prove so 
much more valuable to you as to mark the beginning of a new type of 
thinking in the advertising world. 


And so today our battle has been won just as yours has been won. 
We are in control of our own business. We have by far the largest 
voluntary magazine circulation in the world and we know the weekly 
and monthly needs of every newsstand in America in relation to every 
magazine we publish. 


We have also helped to establish so many retail outlets that you : 
can now buy practically any magazine you want on any business corner 
in the United States. So that if the public doesn’t buy more of any 
particular magazine at these innumerable points of sale, it is because 
the public doesn’t want any more. And nothing that that publisher | 
can say to you can change what the public is saying to him. 


So far as voluntary magazine sales are concerned, the people can 
now be left to their own devices to buy whatever magazine they may 
want to read—if the magazine publisher has the courage to leave it 
“to their own devices’. 


a 
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+ LABOR: 


HERE are three reasons why the 
convention of the United Mine 
Workers, which opened last week in 
Washington, should be watched as 
an augur of organized labor’s future. 
, One is that it 1s the largest single 
union in the United States. Mem- 
bership is reported at 600,000, up 
about 100,000 since a year ago. This 
would give it about 20 per cent of 
the entire voting strength in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The other reason is that it is an 
industrial union and, under its dy- 
namic leader, John L. Lewis, is ag- 
gressively sponsoring the enrollment 
of the unorganized masses of work- 
ers into that type of union. Its suc- 
cess would recast the traditional 
pattern of America’s labor move- 
ment. 


SECESSION AUTHORIZED 

Finally and most significantly, it 
has authorized its officers to with- 
draw from the A. F. of L. if the 
Federation persists in its policy of 
discouraging industrial unions. 

The Mine Workers’ union is one 
of eight forming the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, which has 
made its own the demands of work- 
ers in radio, rubber, automobile and 
other industries for charters ena- | 
bling them to enroll all workers in 
these industries, even the skilled 
groups which are claimed by craft | 
union organizers. 

Before*the convention opened, de- 
mands of two of these groups was | 
refused by the Executive Council of | 
the A. F. of L., meeting at Miami, 
Fla. 

Radio workers, who had asked for 
a separate union on the industrial 
model, were told that they would be 
made a branch of the Electrical | 
Workers’ union, a craft organization. | 

Automobile workers, seeking an | 
amalgamation of several different 
unions into one of the industrial | 
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A. F. of L.’s Largest Union Votes For 


_ Withdrawal Unless Mass Organization 
Is Given a Freer Rein 





type, were informed that production 
workers might so organize, but that 
those working on parts and in spe- 
cial departments would be eligible 
for membership only in craft unions 
of the Machinists. 


A RIFT BETWEEN LEADERS 

Action taken by the A. F. of L.’s 
Executive Council includes not mere- 
ly the refusal of demands mentioned 
above but also an edict of dissolu- 
tion against the insurgent commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. 

Mr. Lewis, in his presidential ad- 


dress, openly attacked for the first | 


time the president of the A. F. of L., 
William Green, who is a member of 
the United Mine Workers and who 
has always been nominated for the 
A. F. of L. presidency by Mr. Lewis. 


Mr. Green, it was charged, has | 
now come out openly for the craft | 


union, to which the A. F. of L. is 


committed by its convention vote. | 


One resolution was introduced pro- 
posing that Mr. Green no longer be 
named as delegate to the A. F. of L., 
a course that would apparently leave 
him no option but to resign from 
the presidency. He was invited, 
however, to address the miners’ con- 
vention. 


WOULD RESTRAIN COURT 

The convention approved a re- 
port calling for “legislation which 
will enhance the opportunity of the 
people to secure legislation of a 
beneficial nature without fear of 
Constitutional 
part of the Federal courts.” 


This was interpreted to mean tak- © 


inhibitions on the | 


ing from the Supreme Court the 


power of declaring Federal laws in- | 


valid. 
This resolution contrasts with the 
failure of the A. F. of L.’s executive 


on Congress a_ Constitutional 
amendment, the question being put 
off until the council’s next meeting, 
which is in April. 


ENTRY INTO POLITICS 

A second resolution marks the 
first entry of a large labor union 
into politics. It called for support 
of President Roosevelt at the next 
election, sponsoring the formation 
of Roosevelt clubs and authorizing 
the use of funds from its war chest 
for the purpose. 

Said the resolution: 

“We are for Roosevelt, the great- 
est humanitarian of our time. 
Against us are the representatives 
| of special interests who have ex- 
ploited the people of this nation 
| for many, many years. These forces 

must be defeated in their unholy 
| purpose to reestablish their unholy 
rule over the destiny of the Amer- 
| 
| 
| 


ican people.” 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 
Other resolutions adopted by the 
Miners’ convention include: 
Pressure for enactment of the 30- 
hour week bill with no decrease in 
basic pay. 
Increased old age pensions and 
| unemployment compensation under 
the Social Security Act. 
An adequate low-cost housing pro- 
gram. 
Protection of the Constitutional 








Senator Borah’s Appeal For the Acceptance 


Of Constitutional Restraints on Government) 


of old-age pensions for years, I 
believe in it as a matter of social 
justice and a matter of economic 
sanity. 

When ‘the so-called Security Bill, | 
which we passed at the lasi session, | 
was before the Senate, it provided 
for $15 a month for certain aged 
people.~--That- seemed to. me like 
slow death. I offered an amendment 
to the bill to double it, and if the 
States had paid their same propor- 
tion, it would have made $60 a 
month, but the amendment only 
got eighteen votes. 


WHEN A MAN PASSES 60 © 

Now, the modern industrial world 
has very little use for a man after 
he arrives at the age of 60. 

I have said that the modern in- 
dustrial world has very little use 
for a man after he has reached the 
age of 60 or 65 as a workman. It is | 
very difficult for a man if he is 
out of a job, even in normal times, 
to secure a position after he has 
reached the age of 60 or 65. 

Well, I know of people of 40 or 45 
who couldn’t get a job, but ordinar- 
ily speaking, people of 45 or 50 can 
get positions if there are positions 
to be had. It is also true that a 
workingman in this day, even in 
normal times, does not secure a suf- 
ficient wage to lay by and take care 
of himself and his family after he is 
60 or 65 years of age. 

A Mr. Jackson at 250 Broadway 
of this city, a social engineer, has 
¥ritten a book which will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks, a copy of 
which I have had an opportunity to 
read, demonstrating, it seems to me, 
to a certainty, that society owes to 
the man or woman who has been 
laboring through the years a living, 
a decent living, and decent condi- 
tions after they have reached the | 
age of 60 years, and $60 a month | 
can be provided as an economic 
proposition, and that it will be in 
the interest of society, led by the 
national Government, to take care 
of old people at $60 a month; and 
he proposes a plan by which that 
can be accomplished. 

Now, leaving aside his plan, I have 
no doubt as to the soundness of his 
contention, and I am prepared at 
all times to support old-age pen- 
Sion legislation to that extent. 

But when you give it to the old 
people, I want to give it to them; 
I want them to have it. I do not 
want them to be compelled to spend 
it unless they want to. It is theirs. 

Now, the Townsend plan proposes 
to make you spend it in a month. 
I do not think that it is practicable, 
but I do think that we must pro- 
vide an old-age pension of $50 or 
$60 a month; that society must 
take care of that situation—and be- 
yond that I am not prepared to go. 


OPPOSED TO MONOPOLIES 





We are very much interested in 
these days in the question of per- 
sonal liberty, of preserving our civil 
rights under the Constitution. 

But I want to say that, if we are 
going to preserve our political liberty 


[Continued from Page 13.] 


, we must also be prepared to pres- | 


serve our economic freedom. 

If there is a power in the United 
States which can prevent a busi- 
ness man from engaging in any 


kind of business which he sees fit | 


to engage in any may do so, his 
political liberty is not worth very 


much to him after that has been | 
| accomplished. : 
In other words, we ought to de- | 


vote ourselves as a party to keep- 
ing the channels of interstate trade 
open to all business men who de- 
sire to engage in any kind of busi- 
ness. 

We will go into this campaign 
against regimentation. We are op- 
posed to controlling production. We 
are opposed to controlling business. 
We are against regimentation. That 
in all probability will be the position 
of the party. 

But when we say to the people of 
these United States that we are 
opposed to regimentation, they will 
ask us, “What is your position with 
reference to the regimentation of 
monopoly? Do you propose that 
monopoly shall control the business 
affairs of the United States?” 

And if we take the position that 
we are going back to the conditions 
of 1929, in my opinion, the Ameri- 
can people will prefer government 
regimentation rather than monop- 
oly regimentation. 

It is generally supposed that when 
those of us who are opposed to 
monopoly begin to speak in oppo- 
sition to monopoly that we are at- 
tacking business. By no means. We 
are defending business, we are de- 
fending legitimate business, inde- 
pendent business, the honest busi- 
ness man, the man who lives under 
the laws of his country and in ac- 
cordance with his country. 

I read the other day that in 1929— 
and now it is a little worse—1 per 
cent of the corporations of the 


| United States controlled over 60 per 


cent of the corporate income of the 
United States, and that 1 per cent 
controlled prices upon practically 
everything that goes into the home, 
into the stomachs or upon the backs 
of the people. 


OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY 

I say to you, my friends, that for 
myself personally I am opposed to 
that monopolistic power which can 


fix prices for the people of the | 


United States. I desire to say one 


thing in the way of a final sug- | 


gestion to those who are to control 


| the Republican party and direct the 


affairs of the party in the coming 
campaign in the coming year, and 
that suggestion is this: 

The American people are a differ- 
ent people in many respects since 
these devastating depression years. 
Their remorseless exaction, finan- 
cial, material and spiritual during 
these unrelenting years have cut 
deep into their hearts and minds. 

They believe that this depression 
was a Man-made depression; and 
as a result of it millions of them 
have suffered the tortures of the 
unspeakable hell of permanent un- 

| employment. 


They have seen hunger and naked- 
ness and millions of children under- 
| nourished in a land of plenty where 

foodstuffs are being destroyed. 

| They have been made to know 
what it is to approach dependent old 
age. They have lost their homes, 
| millions of them, and seen their 
| Savings swept away. 
They, therefore—these people to 
| whom we are to appeal in the com- 
ing campaign—see new problems, 
and they believe in a broader and 
| higher humanity. 

They have seen the inequities and 
the injustices, the disparities and 
the inhumanities of our economic 
system. I do not believe that they 
| have any hate in their hearts. I do 
| not believe that they are disloyal to 
| our institutions. I do not think there 
is any lack of appreciation of our 
great fundamental charter. 

But it is my belief that the Amer- 
ican people are convinced that if 
we are going to enjoy political li- 
berty we must also enjoy and pos- 
sess economic freedom. 


‘FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD’ 

They believe that our Government 
under the Constitution is strong 
enough to insure economic and so- 
cial justice, as well as political lib- 
erty, to the people of the United 
States, and when you ask them, 
therefore, “Where do we go from 
here?” they will tell you in the 
coming campaign “We go forward, 
not backward.” 

Those leaders who think that the 
American people are going to re- 
turn to many of the old practices of 
past years and are leading the Re- 
publican party in that direction are 
leading it to defeat. 

Perhaps no man, perhaps no 
group of men, perhaps no party, can 
chart a course or map the detail of 
how they are to deal with all these 
new problems. But in the name of 
humanity, let the Republican party 
recognize the problems and go for- 
ward and meet them in a practical 
way as these new and unparalleled 
conditions have presented them to 
the American people. 

Abraham Lincoln did not know 
the details when he started in his 
opposition to the extension of slav- 
ery. He did not know that some 
| day he would end that institution, 
but he recognized the problem and 
he led his party forward, and as he 
marched on the way magnificent 
| things were done and magnificent 
things happened. 

I do not know—perhaps no man 
knows—all the detail of how we are 
to deal with the problems that we 
have been confronted with, but we 





must recognize the problems; we | 


must demonstrate to the American 
people that we propose to deal with 
them in the light of these new con- 
ditions which have been presented. 

We cannot go back. We cannot 
compromise. We must move for- 
ward; and the political party which 
does not move forward, which does 
not advance, which does not accept 
responsibility, will drop out, and 
some other party will take its place. 


rights of free speech and a free 
press. Concrete action on these 
items means opposition to the so- 
called sedition laws, which include 
prohibition to advocate overthrow 
of the Government and of spread- 
ing Communist or Fascist propa- 
ganda among the armed forces of 
the nation. 

Publicity for the cause of indus- 





trial unions through radio broad- 


casts. 


| SEAMEN’S UNION TROUBLE 


council to take any action in urging | 


| 














In one other labor organization 
last week an insurgent group re- 
ceived a rebuff from the conserva- 
tive leaders. The group was the 
International Seamen’s unior, which 
revoked the charter of one of its 
largest constituent bodies—the Sail- 
ors’ Union of the Pacific. The reason 
was that the locals of this body had 
allied themselves with the more 


radical Maritime Union of the Pa- | 


cific, which seeks to weld into one 
group all the ship and dock work- 
ers. Bargains negotiated by the 


ISU had been ignored by this group, | 


leading to “unauthorized” strikes. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR WORKERS 


The year 1936 marks the beginning 
of America’s first national attempt 
to safeguard workers against the 
major hazards of industrial life— 
unemployment and an indigent old- 
age. 

To show the extent to which in- 
dustry itself has accepted this re- 
sponsibility, the National Industrial 
Conference Board has made public 
the results of a survey covering 2,- 
452 business establishments em- 
ploying more than 4,500,000 persons. 

Here are the results: 

Formal pension plans cover 44 per 
cent. 

Dismissal compensation, group 
health and accident insurance, and 
reliet funds protect about one-third 
of the employes. 

In addition, group life insurance 
policies are in effect for 61 per cent, 
loans for emergencies are available 
to 58 per cent and mutual benefit 
societies, maintained largely by the 
workers, to provide benefits when 
members are incapacitated, cover 54 
per cent. 

One new development is reported. 
That is guarantee of employment for 
a definite number of weeks in each 
year. This type of protection is ex- 
tended by 39 companies, 13 of which 
are in the food industry. 

Joun W. Taytor. 









every man has seen where knowledge of 
law would have helped his success. ‘The 
structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, taxes and trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
yee what business prizes highly and rewards 
iberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
pews A 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a la\z office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
~~ answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
aw training 1s concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


Ye Jarenotalonein asking that. Practically 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 
First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years 
—more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges—others 


are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 

rfected the material and methods of teaching 
aw by home study. No matter what your 
situation, your handicap, your education, your 
needs and desires, etc.—we have already 
trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


A Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law schools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 
chief—have been Deans of their schools. One 
of the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two U. S. Senators, a former 
attorney-general of the U. S., and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. ‘They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work, In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 

ou under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
co who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 


’ How Can I-— 


a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 

roblems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
egal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year; 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high henors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And i yo 
are interested ir LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
—we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. 

There is no charge fur this book. It is yours 
simply for the askjag,; just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 
Questions—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. Now; 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambitior. the quality 
of your determination. 


For legal training, with all its fascination - 


and values, is no mag: wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on tili the job 
is done. No other should consider law \aining 
—or even write us for further informaton. 

Butif you ARE that man, let us assuri you 
that whatever your circumstances, your hindi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully tach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possble 
way, to turn your study into higher pay ant 
advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 
—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 





LaSatie Extension UNIveR 
Dept. 2348-L Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your iwo booklets, 
“Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” 





sITy Name 


Present Position 





together with full information about your Law 


training—without obligation to me, 


Address. 





LaSalle Extension University 











Financial Statement, December 31, 1935 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Cash in Banks and Offices........ ; 
U. S. Gov't. & Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations...........-... 
Other Bonds—Amortized 


SILLIMAN EVANS, 


Baltimore 





occ eee s $15242,424,33 
cecceccecs GylGnpeeeen 


cerescccccces + $ 25004,099.28 


Unamortized Bonds—Market Values.......... oases acai rv 466,414.00 
Stocks—Market or Appraised Values...... RPO TTT Tr Ce Tee 5,855,775.06 22,327,462.7 
Premiums in Course of Collection...............- idle cea keas cea 4,944,177.52 

Less Premiums Due More than Ninety Days..............+00. 422,759.88 4,521,417.64 
Real Estate 

Home Office Buildings...... Se ne ne aed iaseans ane weeee 2,940,338.05 

Philadelphia Office Buildings............. Seveecevercsccesent  COmpriaae 

MND ib 840ides 44000005405 th 8 Ere peradahiesecaeeaeus 153,758.96 3,452,468.50 
First Mortgages on Real Estate................ rer eT res ioen ea covecesccccees 1,163,909.51 
IL ina ccca cae swe w ute SG coud an ween avd dohasvesbadees’ enon ‘ 530,505.81 
Reinsured Losses Due from Other Companies...............0+++ RO ee 623,154.99 
NE PN 6556 in ch deed ewieenGiice oeds Sy aeeaeke Scan eeecees covece 69,400.48 
Other Admitted Assets....... ca ceaaweiesdkbhade-+ te twsee kates ssa sea mean 936,733.01 

$36,489,151.92 
LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums. .................00eee00: Secccverccoceccess OLIGO 68148 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims, Adjusted and Unadjusted ......... cecccvevccccccces 14,736,627.50 
Ne CF SNe oo vicar aaseinsweteseteses cienwe ob eead seas seesees 898,230.53 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes......... beeee de eccceccccccccccoccccccccccces §«©§75,55701 
Reserve for Reinsurance Unauthorized.............. cask vawee been sieeees 38,518.12 
Real Estate Depreciation................... “eee ee eee eocceccccccccccce 733,538.80 
Assets Held Under Treaty & Special Agreements.............. cecevecececccece 377,173.83 
Partial Payments Received on Unissued Preferred Stock. ..... pekeesa bere ennnswn 2,204.03 
Reserve for Accumulated Dividends on Preferred Stock...... senenedeetae ee 660% 204,736.04 
VOLUNTARY RESERVES 

Reserve for Full Protection of Amortized Bond Values ........ 100,000.00 

Reserve for Fluctuation in Market Value 

of Unamortized Bonds & of all Stocks...... kagedeinsea enon 700,000.00 

Additional: TRGOt0e 6.05.5.0's4060ersecveses nie eye seseeeceses 600,000.00 1,400,000.00 
Capital ..ccovcecesesess ee eee eT eee eee ; aan se ieebeed $2,797,233.00 
eee eT ee eae Oe bebyeeae at 43%0% eeeee 4,963,645.58 
SUE AAS CO PORE IEMs o ceo cvicwsewesesecontavetseesssesecosces | TOORSTR ES 

$36,489,151.92 


Securities carried at $2,731,040.26 in the above Statement are deposited with various governmental departments to 
comply with insurance laws. 


Statement certified by Maguire, Undeutsch & Maguire, Insurance Auditors and Accountants, 45 John Street, New York 


Net premium income $23,686,302.43, an increase of $2,273,483.08 over 1934 


Se ee ee een en 
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+ THE 


A “SUPREME Court of Finance” 

with decisions subject to Con- 
gressional review—once a dream— 
is at last a reality. 

Vital credit controls, created last 
Summer for the first time in his- 
tory, now rest with the newly ap- 
pointed Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Reorganized by the Banking Act 





‘New Appointees to Federal Reserve 
Board Invested With Unusual 
Credit Controls 


of 1935, this Board is composed of 


seven members appointed by the 
President and approved by the 
Senate. On Feb. 1, 
from six sections of the country 
took office. The seventh has yet to 
be appointed. 
new members appear on page 18.) 


the careers and views of the men 
who will exercise the new controls 
over the country’s credit money. 
JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 


Selected for the longest term, 
fourteen years, was Joseph A. Brod- 


(Photographs of the | tion in 1919, Mr. Broderick became 


What follows is a short picture of | vice president of the National Bank 


six members | 





ington to help in the technical or- 
ganization of the original Federal 
Reserve Banks. He remained as 
the first Chief Examiner of the Re- 
serve Board and later assumed in 
addition the duties of Secretary of 
the Board. Resigning this connec- 


of Commerce in New York. 

Ten years later he moved up to 
Albany at Mr. Roosevelt’s behest. 
There as Bank Superintendent up 
to a year ago, he used enlarged 


emergency powers in handling the 
| banking crisis of 1933 and the af- 


erick, who received his first ap- | 


pointment from President Roose- 


velt when the latter as Governor of | 
New York made him State Super- | 


intendent of Banks. Mr. Broderick 
is the oldest appointee, being 55 
years old, and is the only wne con- 
nected with the old Reserve Board 
in its early days twenty years ago. 

Mr. Broderick first came to Wash- 


| 


termath that followed. 
Feeling that interest rates should 


| 
| 


For the next longest term, twelve 
years, the President selected M. S. 
Szymczak, ‘(pronounced Sim-chack), 
a former college professor with lib- 
eral tendencies. Mr. Szymczak first 
joined the Reserve Board in June, 
1933, by appointment of Mr. Roose- 


| velt. 


bear a relation to bank income, he | 


has been a deader in the move to- 
ward lower interest rates on sav- 
ings deposits and the elimination of 
all interest on demand deposits. 
He is generally rated as a conserva- 
tive in favor of governmental regu- 
lation of banking. 


| 


Born in Chicago 42 years ago, he 
is the youngest member of the new 
Board. After teaching business ad- 
ministration and economics at De 
Paul University he entered business 
and was later appointed comptrol- 
ler of the city of Chicago. 

Since coming to Washington, Mr. 
Szymezak has been active in spon- 
soring the Administration’s plan for 
industrial loans to small businesses. 
While he advocates the|Government’s 
use of bank credit to put the unem- 
ployed to work on public works, he 
feels that banks should take the 
lead in making more loans if they 
expect the Federal Government to 
withdraw from the lending business. 

He is an advocate of more bank 














First Steps to Force Substantial Economies 
In the Nation’s Railway Transportation 





Coordinator Eastman Orders Mergers of Yards and | 
Depots; Labor Problems Are Involved 





HE day of action has arrived in 
the enforcement of efficiencies 
on the railroads. 

Ever since the office of Coordi- 
nator of Transportation was created 
on June 16, 1933, its incumbent, 
Joseph B. Eastman, has been mak- 
ing studies of the causes of the de- 
cline in railroad earnings and busi- 
ness—and has been issuing recom- 
mendations for their correction. 

Last week he gave notice that 
recommendations will be replaced 
by orders in the matter of termi- 
nal consolidation. “The ground- 
work for these improvements has 
been laid,” he said, “and now it is 
time to get on with them.” 

~The’ first order, to be issued in a 
few weeks, affects terminals in 11 
cities. Consolidations are to be put 
into effect at Mechanicsville, N. Y.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Meridian, Miss.; Freeport, II1.; 
Des Moines, Ia.; Council Bluffs, Ia.; 
Beaumont, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; 
Montgomery, Ala., and Worcester, 
Mass. 





ultimate saving to railroads of 50 | 


million dollars annually. 


OTHER ECONOMY MOVES 

Still larger gains are anticipated 
from other forms of economy which 
Mr. Eastman expects shortly to re- 
quire. 
solidation into huge units, he as- 
serted, nor the stifling of competi- 
tion, but they will enable the com- 
peting companies to cooperate to 
mutual advantage where their in- 
terests are common. 





These do not involve con- | 


Among the most important of | 


such changes, in Mr. 
view, are those which are calcu- 
lated to increqse~traffic. “He calls 


Eastman’s | 


attention to an. expansion of the | 


total “travel market” by many hun- 
dred per cent in the past 15 years, 
while the share of that market en- 
joyed by the railroads has been 


shrinking to smaller and smaller 


| of freight, 


These orders are the beginning of | 


a much larger program. Mr. East- 


man declared that he had surveyed | 
5,000 separate terminals where con- | 


solidations could be made with an 





"DIVIDEND NOTICE ~~ 








Common DivipEND 
No. 104 

A quarterly dividend of forty cents 

(40¢) per share has been declared on 

the outstanding common stock of this 

Company, payable March 2, 1936, to 

stockholders of record at the close of 

business February 15, 1936. Checks 
will be mailed. 

The Borden Company 

E. L. Nortzer, Treasurer. 











figures. A somewhat similar pic- 


ture is seen in the transportation | 


made great inroads. 

Mr. Eastman’s recommendations 
vary from decreuse in rates to the 
modernizing of passenger coaches, 
the wide adoption of door to door 


where the truck has | 





interests affected and will listen to 
their views. 

One reason that has delayed the 
ordering of economies in the past 
has been a provision of the law that 
labor must not thereby be displaced. 
Although this provision still stands, 
railroad executives and labor repre- 
sentatives are now engaged in 
negotiations to find a way around 
it. 


IN EMPLOYES’ INTEREST 


Mr. Eastman has urged on the 
workers that rail economies are in 
their interest, sinee they will in- 
crease traffic and so create more 
employment and more stable em- 
ployment. At the same time he 
has insisted that the workers are 
entitled to protection against the 
sufferings caused in the period of 
transition. 

The protection he suggests is the 
payment of a dismissal wage to 


those workers displaced which shall | 


be equal to ome year’s pay. A law 


+ 





having this provision has been chal- | 


lenged on the ground of its con- 
stitutionality, but an agreement be- 
tween the roads and the men would 
not raise this question. One large 


railroad has already adopted the | 
device, and Mr. Eastman expresses | 


the hope that all will. 


| RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 


freight service and the use of con- | 
tainers that may be transferred | 


from truck to freight car without 
breaking bulk. 


Before orders are actually issued, | 
Mr. Eastman must show that the | 


railroads have not acted voluntarily 
on his recommendations. Every- 
thing possible, he asserts, has been 
done to encourage such action, but 
it has not been forthcoming. 
railroad machinery,” he asserts, “for 
handling such matters is apparently 
on dead center.” 


“The | 


To help persuade the railroads 
that such a rule would not be con- 
trary to their interests, he has pre- 
pared a study showing that, in any 
case, there is a normal “employ- 
ment attrition” of 5 per cent a year. 
That means that this percentage 
of workers retire from employment 
each twelve months. By utilizing 
in their places the workers who are 
displaced through economies, the 
roads will be called on for less than 
they might expect to pay under the 


| dismissal wage rule. 


Although not required by law, Mr. | 


Eastman is notifying all commercial 








\ » recidiag Abundant Food-Energy 


for America’s Busy Mornings 


WHEATIES 


That famous “Breakfast of Champions”—a 
big bowlful of Wheaties with milk or cream, 
sugar, and some kind of fruit—is the favorite 


breakfast in millions of homes. 


These crispy, 


crunchy whole wheat flakes are so delicious 
that even people who “don’t like cereal” ask 
for more. And the “Breakfast of Champions” 
supplies food-energy in abundance to carry 
every member of the family through the most 
energetic, busiest morning. 


Some morning soon when you are tired of the 
same old breakfast, join the millions who eat 
Wheaties, in a “Breakfast of Champions.” 
While you are satisfying your rejuvenated ap- 
petite, you will discover one more reason for 
Genera] Mills’ leadership in the business of 


providing 


wholesome, 


delicious, immensely 


popular foods to the American public. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Some Well Known 
Feneral Mills Brands 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





| 
| 
| 





Furthermore, he holds, at the 
worst, this rule means that the 
roads might not receive the full 
benefit of economies as soon as 
they otherwise would, but if they 
do not effect the economies they 
will never receive the benefits. 

Mr. Eastman has asked that his 
office, which without new legisla- 
tion will expire on June 16 next, 
should be extended for an addi- 
tional five years at the least. 





New Securities Issues 


Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission announced the filing for 
registration during the past week of 
the following new security issues: 


CONNECTICUT RIVER POWER CO., 
Littleton, N. H.—$20,300,000 of first 
mortgage 3%% sinking fund bonds 
due Feb. 15, 1961. Bids will be in- 
vited and opened Feb. 13, 1936, in 
Concord, N. H. Information will be 
furnished the Public Service Com- 
mission of New Hampshire which will 
then set the terms and prices of the 
issue. 

REMINGTON RAND, INC.—$20,000,000 
of 20-year 542% debentures, due Mar. 
1, 1956, with stock warrants attached 
until Nov. 1, 1936, entitling holder to 
purchase $1 par value common stock 
of which 300,000 shares are being reg- 
istered. James H. Rand, Jr., of New 
pa City, is president of the corpora- 
ion. 

PUBLIC SERVICF CO. OF OKLAHOMA 
—$16,000,000 of 4% first mortgage 
bor.ds due Feb. 1, 1966, and $2,000,000 
of 4% serial debentures due serially 
Feb. 1, 1937-Feb. 1, 1946. Principal 
underwriters are Field, Glore & Co., 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., A. G. Beck- 
ert Co., and Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., 
all of Chicago. 

CHAMPION PAPER & FIBER CO., 
Hamilton, Ohio—25,000 shares of $100 
par value 6% cumulative preferred 
stock and 100,00 shares of no par 
value common stoc. Price to the 
public, names of underwriters and 
other information to be furnished by 
amendment, 
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loans on real estate and has called 
attention to the fact that such 
loans can now be discounted with 
the Reserve Banks should the 
banks ever find themselves in need 
of ready cash. 


JOHN McKEE 


A 45-year-old Republican was 
chosen by President Roosevelt for 
the ten-year term. He is John Mc- 
Kee, who was born in Pennsylvania, 
but now claims Ohio as his home 
State. He is best known in the 
banking field as an examiner and 
technician. The new Board will 
undoubtedly rely strongly on him 
for advice as to how any proposed 
policies will affect the financial 
structures of individual banks. 

Mr. McKee first served the Fed- 
eral Government in 1931-32 when 
he represented the Comptroller of 
the Currency as receiver for closed 
national banks in Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania. He later became an ex- 
aminer for the RFC in charge of 
bank reorganizations. In 1933 he 
was promoted to Chief of the RFC’s 
Examining Division, from which po- 
sition he resigned to accept his pres- 
ent appointment. 

Left vacant for the time being 
was the eight-year appointment for 
which a representative of Mid-West 
farming will be chosen. 


RONALD RANSOM 


A practicing banker, Ronald Ran- 
som of Atlanta, Ga., was chosen for 
the six-year term. Mr. Ransom at 
the age of 21 was admitted to the 
bar in 1903 and practiced law for 
the next 19 years. In 1922 he was 
appointed vice president of the Ful- 
ton National Bank of Atlanta. 
Three years ago he became the ex- 
ecutive vice president of the same 
bank. 

Mr. Ransom has been active in 
both local and national banking or- 
ganizations. He has served as 
president of the Georgia Bankers 
Association and as president of the 
Atlanta Clearing House Association. 

For years a prominent member 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, he was particularly active last 
year when he served on the resolu- 
tions committee and as chairman of 
the Federal Legislative Committee. 
As a member of the former he en- 
dorsed the committee’s report call- 
ing for the retirement of Govern- 
ment from business and banking 
activities. The report also took a 
stand for a return’to a balanced 
budget and a curb. to rising taxes 
which repress individual enterprise. 


MARRINER S. ECCLES 

As chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, he followed the enact- 
ment of the Banking Act of 1935 
very closely and made several sug- 
gestions on behalf of the bankers. 
He showed a willingness to compro- 
mise on differences of opinion and 
won the friendship of Marriner S. 
Eccles, who sponsored the Act. 

This same Mr. Eccles has been 
reappointed to the Board by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the four-year 
term. Mr. Eccles has always been 
in sympathy with the New Deal’s 
pump priming theory of recovery. 
He also believes in more effective 
use of credit controls as now pro- 
vided by the new law. He came to 
Washington after a very successful 
career in banking and business in 
his home State of Utah. 

It is expected that he will be re- 
appointed chairman of the reor- 
ganized Board and as such will be 
the guiding light as long as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt remains in office. 
He believes the chairman of the 


Board should be in sympathy with 
Administration policies and that 
the Board and the Government 
should work together for the wel- 
fare of the nation. 


| RALPH W. MORRISON 


For the two-year term, which ex: 
pires in 1938, President Roosevelt 
selected Ralph W. Morrison of Texas 
who has been an ardent New Dealer 
from the very beginning. Mr. Mor- 
rison has had no previous experi- 
ence in banking. During a long 
and active business career he has 
devoted most of his time to the 
sale of railroad equipment and the 
operation of a public utility. In re- 
cent years he has devoted his atten- 
tion to the development of a large 
cattle ranch. 

He served the New Deal first as a 
delegate to the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference held in Lon- 
don in 1933. He is said te have fa- 





vored the policies which resulted in 
the United States leaving the gold 
standard at that time. While in 
London he approached delegates 
of Latin American nations in the 
interest of trade agreements be- 
tween American governments. 


NEW $3,500,000 BUILDING 
The same week the new Board 


took office the outgoing Board ap- | 


proved a contract for the erection 
of a new $3,500,000 Federal Reserve 
building. The new Board mean- 
while will carry on with its employes 
distributed among several buildings 
in the nation’s Capital. 

Powers of the new Board will en- 
able it to control the use of credit 


money by changing discount rates | 


and altering the reserve require- 
ments that banks must keep against 
deposits. 
not be increased to more than two 
times the amounts now required. 


The Board, with five representatives 
of the Reserve Banks, will compose 
the Open Market Committee which 
may buy or sell Government securle 
ties as it sees fit. The Board also 
must give final approval to the se- 
lection of the heads of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 
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The latter, however, may | 
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Life Insurance gives cer- 
tainty to your financial 


future. Are you making 


it work for you? 
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JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mess, 
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YOU call in a C.P.A. 


Jones depends on his 


rt. F. A. 


There’s ne worry for/you when employes have 


* 
CAREFUL FAMILY ACCOUNTANTS . 


HE man who works for you isa “business enterprise” 

ona small scale. Well managed and closely controlled, 
his receipts match expenditures, his family is well cared 
for, and he comes to work every day with a smile on his 
face. “How many of my men,” you ask, “‘are such model 
money managers ... where do they learn how?” 

Let’s trace Jones’s education in careful family money 
management. There’s been sickness in the family, let’s 
say. Bills have piled up, there’s a surgeon’s fee to pay. 
Jones usually isn’t able to pull $200 out of his pocket at 
any moment. He’s too proud to come to you or go to 
relatives. He wants to stand on his own feet. 

A friend tells him about Household — its long, repu- 
table service, its national scope, its integrity. The Joneses 
make a loan to meet the emergency, repaying it a little 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


booklets. 


Name 


each month in amounts that usually do not exceed 10 per 
cent of the monthly income. The signatures of Jones and 
his wife are the only ones required. 

Then, Household’s free money management service ie’ 
adopted. The Joneses learn how to control income and 
outgo—a simple system that rewards thrift, allows for 
even unexpected expenses. And Mrs. Jones becomes the 
treasurer in direct charge of the family accounting. As 
the family purchasing agent, she is guided by Housee 
hold’s “Better Buymanship” bulletins, and saves subs 
stantial sums by skilful buying. 

If you have ever wondered how your employes meet 
financial crises and still maintain balanced family finan. 
cial budgets, we’d like to send details of the Household 
plan. Just mail the coupon. No obligation. 


Hovseno.p Finance Corporation 

Room 3053-B, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III, 

Please mail me, absolutely FREE—the new-# ype budget calculeter: 
“Money MANAGEMENT FoR Houseno.ps,” ‘ 
Hussanps,” and sample copy of your “Betrsxr Burmansuir” 


Tips ron Lazy 
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NEW ISSUE 


$45,000,000 


Republic Steel Corporation 


General Mortgage 42% Bonds, Series B 
To be due February 1, 1961 


To be dated February 1, 1936 


OFFERING PRICE 100% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, January 29, 1936. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Bonds for sale or as 
@ solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Field, Glore & Co. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tiol that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

> GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“tl wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
' VOLTAIRE 
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BUILDING A CONSTITUTION PARTY 


Al Smith's Revolt Starts Realignment of Parties—Present Cleavage Is Natural Outgrowth 
Of President Roosevelt's Challenge of January 1934—Opportunity For Development 
Of ‘Constitution Democratic Party’ Is at Hand 
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a eral Constitution. They do not relish confiscation of 4 ing toward Albert Ritchie, five times governor of Mary- 
Just two years ago this month—February 19, 1934—there property arbitrarily by the federal government nor do land; Alfred E. Smith, four times governer of the largest 
appeared on this page a plea for a realignment of parties. they like to see state lines ignored as a National Indus- state in the Union; Carter Glass, United States Senator 
' It grew out of the amazing challenge flung by President trial Recovery Act boldly assumes control of intrastate as from Virginia and faithful follower of Woodrow Wilson; 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress on January 3, 1934, well as interstate transactions. The federal authority has Senator Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma, as clear and pro- 
when, after about ten months in office, he insisted that the grown so oppressive that under the incidental implication gressive a constitutionalist as can be found in either party 
changes he had wrought on pe of the oe os, of the words “interstate commerce” and despite a long today. 
rd pec rd avr pe Bayo ar ot enna series of decisions to the contrary, the federal govern- These men have enunciated the doctrines of a new 
dustry of the country. ment today undertakes to say that human services are leadership. If they are mere partisans they will stick to 
This epoch-making departure from the accepted princi- commodities in interstate commerce and that all business the so-called Democratic party. If they are ready to make 
ples of the Democratic party prompted the writer to point can be regulated under the “interstate commerce” clause the sacrifice on the basis of principle, they will forget all 
out that Mr. Roosevelt had gone in the Socialist direction or under power derived from the isolated fact that the considerations but the development of an alternative 
and that he might properly become affiliated with the radi federal government operates the mails. party which can act as a balance wheel to the Socialist 
ei fs Pen " brig ed of ae The police power was originally a state function. Today Democratic Party—for this in fairness ought to be the 
benlaentnts re ai lca oar ad acre alamaalnaaaalae it is theoretically in the state constitutions but actually it name of the party now in charge of the government—and 
This last week we have seen the most important develop has been usurped by the federal authority in dozens of prepare to take over the leadership some day when “the” 
ment in two years toward party realignment. Former Gov- different ways. New Deal gets to the edge of the precipice and the public 
ernor Al Smith’s speech is printed in full text on another Maybe the American people wish to abolish state gov- clamors madly for sound government, sound currency and 
page of this issue together with the reply by Senator Joc ernment and local autonomy. Maybe they are ready to practical men at the helm. . . . 2 
Ue iat fos Ws sed tang we Gaey wore Hr oe Oe ee ee ee or ot Se eee : L 
ary 19, 1934, when the article colle “Heat tee Constitution republics with sectional interests, for this will be the ial FIRST STEP : share dag he et atieetbenl an 
Party” was first published. In response to requests just re- evitable result of a strong federal bureaucracy which un- nt ne ye ee “rm of a 
ceived from readers excerpts from the article are reprinted dertakes to solve sectional problems by log-rolling in an FUSION WITH who for years have been isolated. 3= 
on this page. For my own ‘part they represent convictions already unwieldy legislature in Washington. Maybe the REPUBLICANS They could not get support in a = 
as applicable today to current problems as they were two American people want “the” New Deal perpetuated by national election from the regular = 
years ago plus the fact that the New Deal attack on the Su- new state laws that synchronize the federal and state Republicans. They could only win locally. Yet these in- a 
scape Court and a written Constitution has since come out Constitutions. But it will hardly be argued by fair pro- surgent Republicans at last have found militant sponsors 7 
pice es tagonists that the American people knew in November in another national party. They have been accepted by ze 
, m0 1932 any such fundamental questions were involved when the Socialist Democrats. This is as it should be. The 
(Reprinted from the February 19, 1934 issue they voted their protest against the Hoover regime in an insurgent Republicans belong in the Socialist Democratic ane 
of “The United States News” ) outburst of political rage Which swept into power a Demo- Party. They should have left the Republican party many a 
F democracy in America is to be preserved and our form cratic president by the biggest majority of all times. years ago. They were out of sympathy with it and logic- 
| of government maintained, then the two-party sys- Since March 1933 the New Deal has been plainly re- ally too. For the name “Republican ” had become mean- zEe 
tem is just as essential to our future as is‘a written vealed. There can be no question now of its meaning or ingless except as a party label in elections. L 
Constitution. significance and, if there is, the skeptics should read again The first step, of course, would be the election of mem- a 
What the people of the United States have been yearn- Mr. Roosevelt’s remarkable address at the outset of the bers of Congress on a new ticket. If candidates who have an 
ing for they ought to get in the next decade—two political present Congress, remarkable for its courage, its frank- been elected on the regular Republican ticket heretofore zee 
parties that are really rivals in serving the public interest ness, its lucidity and its bold leadership. feel they would be handicapped by entering the polls = : 
rather than in serving themselves. under a relatively unknown party label they could = 
If, therefore, we accept as the basic platform of Amer- TIME HAS COME The President called for a sep- seek the nomination under both the regular Republican 
ican thought today “a” New Deal, this does not neces- aration or cleavage. He chal- and the Constitution Democratic tickets just as Senator 
sarily mean that abet embraces “the” New Deal FOR FORMATION lenged all those who disagreed Johnson is doing in California with respect to the regular 
Indeed, there are signs that a new political party can OF NEW PARTY with him to leave the fold and Democratic and the Progressive Republican party nomi- 
be developed out of those who have a better idea of how presumably carry the battle to nations for the United States Senate. TP 
to make “a” New Deal practical and effective than do the the people. He was right. voce es ; It will take some time to effect a fusion of Constitution 
aie <i of the heterogeneous alphabetical groups now But do those who disagree with the President’s creed, Democrats and former Republicans because of the com- 
constituting the super government at Washington. as disclosed in his message of last month to Congress, plexity of state laws but there can be no doubt that the 
have the will to carry their fight to the people? state legislatures will strongly support modification of 
v . The spot-light should be turned first on the traditional such laws for the states will have everything to gain and 
ALL DEMOCRATS For when the country wishes to Democrats who do not believe in the Rooseveltian policies. nothing to lose by permitting the development of a politi- 
register its protests against some They are the men who owe it to themselves and to the cal party that seeks to preserve state government in Amer- 
DO NOT LIKE of the injustices that come out of country to speak their thoughts and to begin preparation ica. Political parties are not built ih a day. Four to six 
THE NEW DE AL the New Deal, especially the for the day when leadership may descend upon them as the years is not too long for the formative period. 
hardships that may befall the only group that can bring us out of the danger zones to 
working classes and the small business men as a conse- which our present fiscal policy inevitably is leading us. From a popular standpoint the 
quence of our unrestrained spending and unsound cur- The time has come for the formation in America of PARTY SHOULD | Constitution Democratic party 
rency policies, there must be some day another Democratic The Constitution Democratic Party. It should be com- BE OF AND FOR would have the support of vast 
leadership—not a Republican dynasty—to take over the posed of all Democrats in the North and South, East and p numbers of people who believe 
task of steering the nation out of chaotic inflation and West, who believe in the Jeffersonian doctrine of the Con- THE PEOPLE that individual initiative should 
worthless Pape money. stitution. The Republican party was never able to win not be squelched, who recognize federal bureaucracy as 
In Great Britain, the British Labor party started out the South. A Constitution Democratic party would have the precursor of a disintegrating republic and who wish to 
auspiciously like the New Dealers here but made a failure immediate assets inthe South. The regular Republican see the American dollar returned to a basis on which the 
of it, and the British people did not turn back at once to party of the North-@and I do not mean the leaders but Government will pledge a metallic reserve in redemption 
the conservatives but to a coalition of liberals and con- the voters—would find much in the Constitution Party to of its paper money. . .. . 
servatives in what was called the Nationalist government, attract them. Some 15,000,000 persons voted against Mr. Such a party as I have outlined should be financed not Z 
and Ramsay MacDonald accepted the leadership of that Roosevelt in 1932, . . . , by the captains of industry or finance but by the five- aa 
alliance. For the Constitution Party can begin with the assets of dollar contributions of small business men and property 222 
Oddly enough the issues point naturally to the re- the Republican liquidation—it should never accept dis- owners throughout the country, the people who own their z 
birth of a Jeffersonian party. The Roosevelt group has put credited Republican leaders but should welcome the rank own homes, the masses who toil with their hands and the == 
on the statute books a series of laws which while accept- and file who have for generations stood stalwartly behind millions of persons, like school teachers, state and city an 
able as temporary measures are now to be made perma- | the Constitution. It should welcome men like Senator employes and the personnel of public institutions of vari- sae 
nent, at the request of the President himself, and in those Vandenberg of Michigan, Senator Capper of Kansas, and ous kinds whose fixed incomes soon will become woefully aes 
measures we see the vanishing rights of the states ab- others like them in the House who are truly friends of inadequate to meet living costs as the price level ascends. = 
sorbed by the federal bureaucracy. government for the many and not a few. And above all it should appeal to the farmers of America Za 
If “the” New Deal of the Rooseveltian democracy is v whose right to till their soil is about to be taken from z: 
made permanent, it means the end of the dual system of Where would the sponsors of them in a program of government coercion. 25 
sovereignty. It means the abolition of state autonomy DEMOCRATS such a party be found? Who In short, the Constitution Democratic Party should be 25 
and ultimately of city autonomy. A strong centralized au- CAN AID IN NEW would they be? There are many a party of the people and for the people—a party based ze 
thority is a Hamiltonian, not a Jeffersonian concept of LEADERSHIP in the various states of the Union on the square deal of Thomas Jefferson as distinguished 3 
government. who are known locally for their from the raw deal of the fascist-communist state which is 22 
But there are Democrats who still believe in the doctrine fidelity to constitutional principles. But of the nationally being insidiously wrought for us by the “brain trust” 3 
of states’ rights and in the principles underlying our fed- v conspicuous leaders, we would have no hesitancy in look- * philosophies of the hour. 
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